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MODERN PARIS. 


LETTER XXII. 
Paris, 12 October, 1807. 


The author concludes to remain at Paris through the winter.— 
Obstacles, which oppose his return to England.—Paris, the first 
school of the sciences and arts in the world—Edinburgh, the 
second—London, the third.—Report, that Bonaparte intends 
to remove Josephine from his throne and bed, in order to espouse 
a Russian princess; probably false.—Singular mode of adminis- 
tering justice.—French army now marching to Portugal.—Abby 
of St. Denis ; the burial place of the French kings.—T heir re« 
mains destroyed by the revolutionists.—The bedy of Louis XVI. 
buried in quick-lime.—Royal tombs now repairing. 
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My Farienp, 


I eagerly avail myself ofa private opportunity, which is 
this moment notified to me, of transmitting to you, and oth- 
er friends in America, a number of letters, most of whick 
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were prepared some days since. The gentleman, who will 
have the goodness to take charge of them, is now waiting 
for the completion of General Armstrong’s dispatches, 
which, he supposes will be ready early to-morrow morning. 
The evening is far advanced, but I cannot suffer myself to 
retire to rest, till I have added another hasty letter to those 
already written, In this, my first object will be to ac- 
quaint you with my having concluded, or rather of my be- 
ing compelled, to remain in this country, through the ap- 
proaching winter. It is best, says tlie adage, to make a 
virtue of necessity.—-I could, it is true, easily procure a 
passage to the United States ; but to return to Great Brit- 
ain, as I wish, and as I intend to do ;— 
~ «Hoe opus, hic labor est.” — 


“‘ There’s the rub.”—It is next to impracticable. New ob- 
stacles are thrown in the way. The communication, which 
was lately carried on with England, through Holland, and 
which was winked at by the Dutch government, is now 
boldly and peremptorily interdicted. 

A decree was published not long since, ordering, that ev- 
ery person, who embarks in any vessel whatever, shall enter 
into bonds to a considerable amount, that, he will not land 
inany part of the British dominions. Letters still find their 
way here from London, but through what channel they 
come, we are unable to decide with certainty. The proba. 
bility, however, is that they are brought over the water by 
Dutch boatmen, in the pay of the bankers and merchants, 
on both sides of the channel. These Dutchmen, when a 
prospect opens for an ample gratification of their predomi- 
nant passion, the love of money, do, and will, no doubt,con- 
tinue to steal across the waves, and visit the opulent islan. 
ders, in spite of all that the Bonaparteg can do to prevent 
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it. But as they usually slip out, under pretence of going 
to fish, they can more conveniently, and secretly, convey 
a parcel of letters, or papers, than they can a passenger.— 
Two gentlemen of my acquaintance have endeavored to 
get to England in this way, but didnot succeed. Indeed 
the probability of succeeding is so small, that my friends 
here, and especially, his Excellency Mr. B. have advised 
me not to make the attempt at present. I must therefore 
relinquish the hope, which I have indulged, with great 
pleasure, ever since I left America, and even long before, 
of spending a part of the next winter at Edinburgh. 

I am not much inclined to repine at this unforeseen, and 
perhaps unavoidable, deviation from my original plan of 
travelling. My stay here will enable me to persevere in 
sending you, nowand then, a long letter, which, however 
dull and stupifying it may be to the reader, is not entirely 
useles to the writer. It affords an innocent employment of 
many vacant hours, and induces me to examine the objects 
which fall under my observation, with more attention, and 
regularity, than I otherwise should. : 

But I have another, and more weighty, reason for being 
tolerably reconciled to my present situation. To those, who 
are cultivating certain branches of human knowledge, Paris 
unquestionably offers a more elegible residence than any 
other place on the globe. Asaschool of the physical and 
mathematical sciences, and of the fine arts, it is deserved- 
“ly reputed the jirst city inthe world, In the former of 
these particulars, Edinburgh probably merits the second 
rank, and London the third; and may I not consider Phila- 
delphia as holding the fourth ? 

The facilities, which are here presented for acqyiring in- 
formation, are astonishingly numerous. You may every 
day hear, without expense, publick lectures, from the most 
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distinguished professors, in almost every department of lit- 
erature and science. The museums of sculpture and paint- 
ing ; the publick libraries; and the cabinets of natural 
history, are open for the gratuitous admission of all, who 

are disposed to visit them. Surrounded by such advanta- 
ges for improvement, I hope not to spend the winter alto- 
gether ‘unprofitably, 

It was reported, in Paris, a few days since, that the Em- 
peror was about to divorce the present partner of his throne 
in order to espouse a sister of Alexander of Russia; and 
that his portrait, and other valuable presents, had been des- 
patched for the imperial damsel, by a special messenger.— 
The report soon died away, and is said to have been si- 
lenced by the arrestation and #mprisonment of four, or five 
individuals, who had been the most active in giving it cur- 
rency, and who, at the moment of their incarceration, re- 
ceived the comfortable intelligence, that they were to re- 
main in prison, ¢ill the divorce took place. ‘This is anew, 
and rather summary mode of administering justice, and 
one too, which, I trust, will not be much admired. The 
story, if true, but I do not vouch for its veracity, seems to 
intimate that Bonaparte has no intention, or, at least, he 
wishes others to believe, that he has no intention, to “ give 
the royal estate of Vashti—the quandam maitresse of Bar- 
ras—unto another that is better than she.’’a 

A French army is, at this moment, marching with all pos- 
sible expedition toward Portugal for the purpose of taking 
possession of that country, and of securing the person of the 
Prince Regent, before he can have time to embark for 
Brazil, where he wishes to seek a refuge from the storm, 





a WN:* sleon’s late repudiation of his empress No. 1, renders it 
probable that the above report was not wholly without founda- 
tion.—It is hoped the prisoners are now released.—Sept. 1813. 
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which now menaces ruin to himself, and his European do- 
minions. It is here thought, that Spain and Portugal will 
be moulded into one loaf, by the great kneader Bona- 
parte, and given to his brother-in-law Prince Murat. 

You will Jearn from my last letter, that my rambles are 
not all bounded by the circumference of the capital. They 
often extend several miles into the invirons. In one of 
these little excursions, Mr. S. of Boston, and myself passed 
a couple of hours at the 


ABBEY OF ST. DENNIS. 


It is situated ina city, or rather a village (for it contains 
only four thousand and five hundred inhabitants,) of the 
same name, lying directly north from Paris, the distance 
from which is about two leagues. The abbey, which is 
one of the oldest in the country,was the depository of the 
bodies of the sovereigns, and many other illustrious person- 
ages of France, during the long period of eleven centuries. 
Its founder is supposed to have been Dagobert the First, 
who was interred here in the year 638. 

I have spoken, in another letter, of the abominable hav- 
ock, which the revolutionists produced among the sepul- 
chres at St. Denis,in 1793. Determined to obliterate - 
from the republick, every thing, that had ever borne the j 
name, or aspect, of royalty, they broke open the tombs of 
all the kings, queens, princes, and other distinguished char- ; 
acters, who had been deposited here ;—removed the res i 
mains of their bodies, some of which were perfectly entire, 
some ina stateofloathsome putrescence, and others had 
nearly disappeared ;—collected them all into a vast pile, 
and then threw: them promiscuously into a capacious pit 
which had been dug for the purpose, and in which they 
were surrounded and covered with quick-lime. In this 
royal Golgotha, the bones of the morarchs of three dynas, 
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ties are confusedly huddled together. Here the bodies of 
mighty sovereigns, whose fame once resounded through 


the world—the Philips, the Charleses, the Henrys and 
the Louises—are hurled into one devouring grave, to amal- 
gamate, and be transformed to amass of common earth.— 
What a lesson this, for the pride of mortals; and, especial- 
ly, for the pride of monarchs! 

The last Louis was not allowed sepulture in the vault of 
his fathers. His body was conveyed from the scaffold to 
the Magdalen church, in Paris, where it was thrown into 
a quantity of quick-lime, which speedily reduced it to its 
original elements. 

All the treasures of the abbey, which had been so ma- 
ny ages accumulating—the shrines, the vases, the plate— 
were transported to Paris, in waggons, and presented, with 
great ceremony, to the National Convention. Most of the 
sepulchral monuments, and other rich and splendid orna- 
ments of the churcli were beaten in pieces on the spot,— 
Those, which survived the devastation,are preserved in the 
Parisian museums. 

The house, which formerly belonged to the abbot, was 
converted into a military hospital. The church was part- 
ly destroyed. The convent of the Carmelites, where the 
daughter of Louis XY. devoted herself to monastick seclu- 
sion, was totally demolished, and its site is now covered by 
a very flourishing nursery. 

Bonaparte, it seems, sometimes suffers his thoughts to 
run forward to the termination of his earthly career. By 
a decree, issued in February 1806, the Abbey of St. Den, 
is is again constituted the burial-place of the French mon. 
archs. Hehas recently caused it to be repaired, and a 
number of alterations to be made in the arrangement of 


the tombs. We were Icd into the vault consecrated to 
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the sepulture of Napoleon the First. It is large enough to 
contain five or six persons, and appears to be entirely of re. 
cent construction. ‘The entrance is secured by a very pone 
derous iron door, which cannot casily be opened, except 
by one, who understands its peculiar mechanism, 

Thus you see, that the celebrated Abbey of St. Denis, 
after losing all its old inhabitants, is to be re-peopled by a 
new race of sovereigns.—But I must stop short.—I have 
not time to say with what sincerity I am 

Yours, &c. 


——: 2 ea 
LETTER XXIII. 
Paris, 15th October, 1807. 


Half-pay French Officer—A lounging thief—Vigilence of the 
police—Great circumspection necessary for a traveller in France 
—T he operations of the police are secret, but powerful—Extract 
from Fontenelle—Another from the T'ableau de Paris—T he ar~ 
duous duties of a minister of police—Villany detected—Meta- 
morphoses of the police spies—-Divided into two classes—Expert- 
ness of the exempts in the business of their calling—The author 
summoned to the bureau de police—Accuracy of Mon. Sartine’s 
information respecting a design torob and murder—The eye of 
the French police is not confined to France; it inspects the af 
fairs of Germany, England, and, probably, of the United States. 


I stopped the other day at the north end of the Palais- 
Royal, to read one of the many hand-biils, with which the 
stone pillars there are always overspread. While my eye 
was running over the paper, I observed a well dressed man, 
walking slowly by me, forward and back, and, now and then 
easting a very inquisitive look at me. He drew nearer 
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each time he passed, and at length seemed on the point of 
addressing me. Having no inclination to make acquaint- 
ances in a place of such fame as the Palais Royal, I left the 
hand bill half unread, and proceeded moderately down the 
western piaza, toward the Theatre Francais. 

The man followed, and shortly overtaking me, bowed 
very gracefully, and scon drew me into a desultory conver- 
sation with him. He asked a number of trifling questions, 
and, among others, whether I had seen some curious mod- 
els of machines in one of the saloons of the palace of the 
Tribunat. Onmy replying in the negative, he bowed a. 
gain, and said it would give him great pleasure to conduct 
me to them, if I would grant him permission—His man- 
ners were peculiarly insinuating, and had produced such an 
effect on me, that I felt. more disposed to accept, than to 
reject the stranger’s officiousness. | While I was hesitating 
whether to decline the proposal or not,a half-pay French 
officer, who had been, all along, eying our movements, ap- 
proached us, and taking me by the arm, led me asidea few 
feet, and said, in a low tone of voice—* I/ est un voleur’>— 
he isa thief. ‘What an act is this, of kindness, of disinter- 
ested kindness, to a foreigner! said [ to myself. It is wor- 
thy of imitation among all nations !—After expressing my 
gratitude to the officer in the manner, which I thought 
would be most acceptible, I turned round to see what had 
become of my accomplished, would-be conductor. —He had 
moved off, with accelerated pace, and was just entering one 
of the narrow passages on the opposite side of the garden. 


“ Pedibus timor addidit alas.” 


I now discovered, that my new friend was one of those 
light-fingered fellows, who perpetually haunt the most fre- 
quented places of the capital, for the purpose of plundering 
the pockets of unwary saunterers. Seeing my curiosity ex- 
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ciled by the hand-bill, he undoubtedly concluded that I 
was a stranger; one unacquainted with the knaveries of 
Paris, whom he could easily wheedle into a coffee-house, or 
intoa crowd of people, where he would havea convenient 
opportunity tolay hands, unperceived, on my pocket-book, 
orpurse, And he wastruly in a fair way to succeed, 
when the officer so obligingly liberated me from the snare, 
and gave me the salutary caution not to listen again to any 
of that herd of thieving rascals, who are always lurking a- 
bout the walks of the Palais Royal. 

“ This officer,’ said Mr. B. to me a little after the affair 
happened ‘ was probably well versed in your history, which 
he had tearned from the police ; for most of these half pay 
gentlemen, continued he, are in the employ of that branch 
of the government.”  [f this he true, I replied, I ought, 
perhaps, to transfer my encomium from the French officer 
to the French police. I care not how eagle-eyed, how vig- 
ilant, how powerful that body is, provided its operations 
are always directed tothe protection of the property and 
persons of those, who are within the sphere of its action ; 
without encroaching on their individual rights. 

“ Good and evil,” remarked Mr, B, “ often spring from 
the same source. In France, you are in no danger from 
any other quarter, but that from wiich your protection is 
derived. The police officers will, you may rely on it, de- 
fend you against all theives, robbers and assassins—but 
themselves. Ifyou violate none of the iaws, which relate 
to foreigners; if your objects in travelling are visible to 
every body; if your conduct is so regular, and so undis- 
guised as to excite no suspicion ; and, finally, if you have 
no enemies to-publish falsehoods concerning you, and make 
the police believe them, there is no country on earth, where 
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you can reside, or travel with greater safety than you can 
in France. 

But, remember, that as long as you remain here, you are 
constantly under the eye of the government. It has notice 
of all your movements, of your expressions ; I had almost 
said, of your thoughts. You have no conception of the ex- 
tent of jis means of collecting information. ‘The number 
of spies, employed for this purpose, is immense. To this 
number belong, at least, one fourth of the servants of every 
description in Paris; who are hired to pry into the business, 
and secrets, of theirmasters, and ‘ make a fair report’ to the 
police. 

You may always see well-dressed persons at all the prin- 
cipal coffee-houses, lounging there from morning till night. 
These are spies. They are generally very distinguishable 
from the rest of the company present, by their taciturnity. 
They seldom speak themselves, but are extremely atten- 
tive to what is spoken hy others. You see them, also, at 
the theatres, and other places of amusement. But it is not 
always in your power to recognize them. We who pre- 
tends to be your most faithful servant, or niost devoted 
friend, is not unfrequently such only in appearance, while 
in reality he belongs to one of the most dangerous, because 
least suspected, classes of informers.” 

You can imagine, my dear W. how great circumspection 
I am obliged to maintain to avoid falling under the cen- 
sure of the police,—-a_circumspection, which is unspeaka- 
bly tormenting to one, who has ever been accustomed to 
enjoy an unrestrained freedom of speech, and of action ;— 
a circumspection, in fine, which I would not consent to ob- 
serve during life for the wealth ofthe two Indies. Never, 
till lately, did the uth of the following sentiment of the 
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poet strike me with all its legitimate force. I repeat to 
myself, and feelingly too, a hundred times a day, 


“ Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it.” 


There is no subject more interesting to a foreigner in 
Paris, nor any one more difficult to investigate, than that of 
the 

FRENCH POLICE. 

It would afford me peculiar pleasure to be able fully to 
understand, and to explain to you, my friend, the mechan- 
ism of this vast and complicated machine. But if isa 
pleasure, which I have no expectation of ever experiene 
cing. <A curtain of secrecy, dark and impervious, hangs be- 
fore the tremendous machine, and hides it trom the view 
of all, but him, who directs its movements. Its effects, 
like those of the hurricane, are frequently seen, and some- 
times felt, while the cause remains invisiblee—Buat I-am 
happy to find that lam not obliged to leave this subject 
in total darkness, in relation to you; though the light, 
which I shali throw on it, will necessarily be scattered and 
feeble, as it is all of the reflected kind. Not permitted to 
dive into the arcana of the present police arrangements— 
to inspect, with attention, the mighty engine ; to view 
its proportions ; to see the connections and dependencies of 
the various parts; to observe its springs, its pendulums, its 
thousand wheels, revolving within wheels, all kept inces- 
santly in motion, and all regulated by a single hand; I 
must content myself with merely giving you some general 
notions of what: it is—of its magnitude, the means by which 
its operations are carried on, and of its eflects—by describ. 
ing what it was under the old government. For the sys- 

tem of police now established in France is considcred to be 
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essentially the same as that, which was first adopted in the 
reign of Louis XIV. and continued in force from that time 
to the epoch of the revolution. A few alterations have re- 
cently been introduced, which I shall hereafter notice. 
The ancient police was treated of very freely by a num- 
ber of French authors, during the short space of time, in 
which the liberty of the press was enjoyed in this country, 
and by some even at anearlier period. ‘They represented 


_ its advantages and disadvantages to France ; its power, its 


corruption, and-its monstrous tyranny. From the produc- 
tions of these authors, or rather from a selection from their 
works, published in 1803, I shall take the liberty of mak- 
ing a number of unusually long extracts for the purpose of 
bringing you acquainted with the ancient, and consequent- 
ly, with the leading features of the present police of France. 
These extracts, if they do not furnish you with a complete 
knowledge, will, at least afford you some general, and, I 
trust, interesting, information, relative to that wonderful 
ageut, which has dispensed, for more than a century, and 
still dispenses, good, or evil, at its option, to every individ- 
ual in the French dominions, and which, I have no ques- 
tion, extends its secret and insidious operations into every 
region of the civilized world. 

The present system of police was instituted in the year 
1697, when Monsieur D’Argenson was placed at the head 
of this department of the government with the title of 
minister, or lieutenant, of the police. ‘The numerous and 
complicated objects embraced by the police of Paris, and 
the arduousness of the duties devolving on its chief magis- 
trate, are described, in a lively manner, by Fontenelle. 

“‘ The inhabitants of a well-governed city, says he, en- 
joy the good order, which is there established, without con- 
sidering what trouble it costs those who establish or preserve 
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it, much inthe same manner as all mankind enjoy the reg- 
ularity of the motions of celestial bodies, without having 
any knowledge of them; and even the more the good or. 
der of a police resembles by its uniformity that of the ce- 
lestial bodies, the more it is imperceptible, and, consequent- 
ly, the more it is unknown, the greater is its perfection.— 
But he who would wish to know and fathom it, weuld be 
terrified. To keep up perpetually ina city, like Paris, an 
immense consumption, some sources of which may always 
be dried up by a variety of accidents; to repress the ty- 
ranny of shop-keepers in regard tothe publick, and at the 
same time animate their commerce; to prevent the mutu- 
al usurpations of the one over the other, often difficult to 
discriminate ; to distinguish ina vast crowd all those who 
may easily conceal their hurtful industry ; to purge socie- 
ty of them,or to tolerate them only as far as they can be use- 
ful to it by employments, which no others but theinselves 
would undertake, or discharge so well; to keep necessary 
abuses within the precise limits of necessity, which they 
are always ready to overleap ; to envelop them in the ob- 
scurity to which they ought to be condemned, and not ev- 
en draw them from it by chastisement too notorious; to be 
ignorant of what it is better to be ignorant of than to punish 
and to punish but seldom and usefully ; to penetrate by 
subterraneous avenues into the bosom of families, and to 
keep for them the secrets, which they have not confided, 
as long as it is not necessary to make use of them; to be 
present every where without being seen ; in short to move 
or stop, at pleasure,an immense multitude, and be the 
soul ever-acting, and almost unknown, of this great body: 
these are, in general, the functions of the chief magistrate 
of the police. : 

“It should seem that one man alone could not be equal 
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wife can bring nothing, since you have received nothing, 
and your accuser will be foiled.” The note was dis. 
patched; and the wife, terrified, ran with the twenty 
thousand livers.” 

« Could the minister of police,” continues the same writer 
“ communicate to the philosopher all he knows, all he learns 
all he sees, and likewise impart to him,certain secret things 
of which he alone is well-informed, there would be nothing, 
so curious, and soinstructive under the pen of the pliiloso- 
pher ; for he would astonish all his brethren. But this 
magistrate is like the great penitentiary; he hears every 
thing, relates nothing, and is not astonished at certain de- 
Jinquencies in the same degree as an other man. _By dint 
of seeing the tricks of roguery, thecrimes of vice, secret 
treachery, and all the filth of human actions, he has neces- 
sarily a little difficulty in giving credit to the integrity and 


virtue of honest people. He isin a perpetual state of 


mistrust ; and, in the main, he ought to possess such a char- 
acter, for he ought to think nothing impossible, after the 
extraordinary lessons, which he receives from men and from 
things.” 

¥ shall make no apology, for placing befure you, una- ° 
bridged, Mercier’s description of the metamorphoses, which 
the police agents are continually undergoing. Itis tooin- 
teresting not to be transcribed. 

“ The spies of the police,” says he, “are a regiment of 
inquisitive fellows ; with this difference, that each individ- 
ual belonging to this regiment has a distinct dress, which he 
changes frequently every day. The same spy, who figures 
as a private gentleman in the morning,in the evening repre- 
sents a priest:at one time,he is a peaceable limb of the law; 
at another, a swaggering bully. Thenext day, witha gold 
headed cane in his hand, he will assume the deportment of 
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a monied man buried in calculations; the most singular 
disguises are quite familiar to him. | 

In the course of the twenty four hours, he is an officer 
of distinction, and a journeyman hair-dresser, a shorn apos- 
tleandascullion. He visits the dress-ball and the lowest 
sink of vice. At one time, with a diamond ring on his 
finger ; at another with the most filthy wig on his head — 
hé almost changes his countenance as he does his apparel , 
he is all eyes, all ears, all legs; for he trots,I know not 
how, over the pavemént of every quarter of the town.— 
Seated sometimes in the corner of a coffee room, you would 
take him for a dull, stupid, tiresome fellow, snoring till sup- 
per is ready: he has seen and heard all that has passed.— 
At another time he is an orator, and the first to make a 
bold speech ; he courts you to open your mind ;_he inter. 
prets even your silence, and whether you speak or not, he 
knows what you think of this, or that, proceeding.—Such 
is the universal instrument employed in Paris for diving 
into secrets. : 

« The men belonging to the police are a mass of cor- 
ruption, which the minister of that department separates 
into two parts: of the one he makes spies, or mouchards ; 
6f the other exempts, or officers, whom he afterwards lets 
loose against pick<pockets, swindlers and thieves, much in 
the same manner ds a huntsman sets hounds on wolves and 
foxes.” 3 

“ These spies,” adds Mercier, “have other spies, 
at their heels, who watch over them, and see that they do 
their duty. They all accuse each other reciprocally, and 
worry one another for the vilest gain.” 

The two grand divisions of police agents are subdivided 
into small classes, or squadrons, each of which has a distinc- 
tive name, and a particular ficld of action assigned to it.— 
Ww 
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“ There are the court-spies, the town spies, the bed-spies, 
the street-spies, the spies of the impures, and the spies of 
wits.” Besides the spies of the police, “ ministers have 
spies belonging to themselves, whom they keep in pay.— 
By these means they know what is said ofthem; yet of 
this they avail themselves but little.” 

No one, who is in the least acquainted with the charac- 
ter ofthe Parisians ;—certainly no one, who has ever had 
his ears wearied with that light, insipid, senseless conversa 
tion, which prevails at all their places of publick amuse: 
ment, and even in little family visits,—will venture to call 
in question the correctness of the following remarks, or de- 
ny their applicability to the present stale of the metropo- 
lis. : 

“The employment of spies has destroyed the ties of 
confidence and friendship. None but frivolous questions 
are agitated, and the government dictates, as it were, to 
ihe citizens, the subject on which they shall speak in the 
evening, in the coffee-rooms, as well as in private circles.” 
“ Under the reign of Louis XV, spies were so numerous, 
that it was impossible for friends, who assembled together, 
toopen their hearts to each other concerning matters, 
which deeply affected their interest. | The ministerial in- 
quisition had posted its sentinels at the door of every room, 
aud listeners in every closet. Ingenious confidences, made 
from friends to friends, and intended to die in the very 
bosom where they had been deposited, were punished as 
conspiricies. “These odious researches poisoned social 
life, deprived men of pleasures the most innocent, and 
transformed citizens into enemies, who trembled to unbo- 
som themseives to each other.” 

‘Yo communicate an idea ofthe despotism exercised by 


this branch of the government, I have only to present you - 
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with the mamner in which its captions are made. And here 
{ shall again employ the language of Mercier. His animated 
description of these captions cannot be epitomised, without 
maiming it, nor, indeed, in any way altered, but for the 
worse. I shall however copy but three or four paragraphs 
on this head. These will satisfy you. After perusing 
them, you will I apprehend, have no inclination to see the 
luxuries, the elegancies, the splendours of Paris, trans- 

planted into your little village, ifthey must be associated 

with the tyranny of its police. 

“ The comic is here blended with the serious. The 
fulminating order, which is going to crush you, is in the 
pocket of the exempt, who feels a degree of pleasure in the 
exercise of his dreadful functions. He enjoys a secret pride in 
being bearer of the thunder; he fancies himself the eagle of 
Jove: but his motion is like that of a serpent. He glides 
along, dotlges you, crouches before you, approaches your’ 
ear, and with down-cast eyes and a soft toned voice, says to 
you, at the same time shrugging his shoulders: “ Je suis 
au désespoir, Monsieur ; mais j’ai un ordre, Monsieur, qui 
sous arréie Monsieur ; de la part de la police, Monsieur.’— 
Moi, Monsieur ?”—Vous-méme Monsieur.””>—You waver an 
instant between anger and indignation, ready to vent all 
sorts of imprecations.—You see only a polite, respectful, 
well-bred man, bowing to you, mild in his speech and civ- 
il in his manners. Were you the most furivus of mankind 
your wrath would be instantly disarmed. Had you pistols, 
you would discharge them in the air, and never against the 
affable exempt. Presently you will return him his bows ; 
there even arises between you a contest of politeness and 
good breeding. It is a recriprocity of obliging words and 
compliments, till the moment when the resounding bolts 
separate you from the polite man, who goes to make a re- 
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port of his mission, and whose employment, by no means 
an unprofitable cue, is to imprison people with all possible 
gentleness, urbanity and grace. 

“Tam walking quietly inthe street ; before me is a 
young man decently dressed. Allat once four fellows 
sieze on him, collar him, push him against the wall, and 
drag him away. Natural instinct commands me to go to 
his assistance ; a tranquil witness says to me coolly “ don’t 
interfere ; ’tis nothing, sir, but a caption made by the po- 
lice.” Thé young man is hand-cuffed, and he disappears. 

“I wish to enter a narrow street, a man belonging to the 
guard is posted there as a sentinel : I perceive several of 
the populace looking out of the windows.—“ What’s the 
matter sir?” say I—*“ Nothing,” replieshe; “ they are 
only taking up thirty girls of the town at one cast of the 
net.” . a 

“ It is eleven o’clock at night; there is a knock at your 
door; your servant opens it; in a moment your room is 
filled with a squad of exempts. ‘The order is precise, re- 
sistance isin vain.—The next day, aneighbour, who has 
heard a noise in the house, asks what it might be: ‘ Noth- 
ing, ‘tis only a man taken up by the police.”—“ What has 
he done ?””—“ No one can tell ; he has perhaps committed 
a murder, or sold a suspicious paniphlet.” “ But sir, there’s 
some difference between those two crimes.” -—“ May be so; 
but he’s carried off.” 

«* You have been apprehended ; but you have not been 
shown the order ; you have been put into a carriage closely 
shut up ; you know not whither you are going to be taken; 
but you may be certain that you will visit the wards or 
dungeon of some prison.” 

So watchful, so strict, so arbitrary in its arrests, and so 
deadly to social intercourse and felicity was the police of the 
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capital under the old order of things; and there are pow- 
erful reasons for concluding; there is strong circumstancial 
evidence, that it is not less strict, nor dangerous to the hap- 
piness and security of the citizens, under the Napoleon dy- 
nasty. a— But the despotick sway of the minister of police is 
not circumscribed by the precincts of the metropolis. It 
extends over the whole empire. His army of mercenary 
satellites, well-trained to the service, are scattered every- 
where. An intimate correspondence is maintained be- 


tween the police of Paris, and that of all the principal towns - 


in the country. By this means he acquires a knowledge 
of the family secrets, of the topics of daily conversation, 
of the petty broils, the business, and the dispositions of the 
inhabitants of every city inthe empire. In this way, he 
learns the origin, and traces the progress, of conspiracies, 
frauds, robberies and murders, in the remotest sections of 
France. 

These assertions rest not on the frail basis ef conjecture. 
They are supported by facts whose authenticity is unques- 
tionable—I have time to quote only one. Jt is adduced, 
by an eminent Engjsh writer, from whose work I copy it, 





a This remark is not a little corroborated by a circumstance 
which took place, some weeks after the date of the above letter; 
in which I was myself intimately concerned. It had been expe- 
dient for me to remove my residence from the Reu de Sevres, into 
another part of the city. I had been in my lodging, but a few 
hours, when a man in military habiliments entered my chamber, 
and delivered me a printed note, which I discovered to be a sum- 
mons for me to appear at the Burcau of central police, at 10 
o’clock,.that morning. It was then nine. Unable to conjecture 
the object of this unexpected visit, and somewhat alarmed at the 
occurrence, I requested the A. Consul, Mr. B. to attend me, 
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asa proof that the system of French police was, under the 
regal government, carried to almost the highest degree of 
perfection of “which it was susceptible.—Recoil not my 
friend at the Jength of the extract. Your labor in perusing 
it (if you have never before seen it,) will not be unreward- 
ed.—The circumstance I am now going to relate took place 
just before the commencement of the revolution, when 





and presented myseif at the office, at the time appointed. Mr. B. 
was well known at the Bureau. The prefect when we first ap- 
peared before him, were a deep, and sullen frown on his counte- 
nance; and demanded, angrily, of me, who I was, and where I 
came from. I told him, mildly, my name, and that I had occu- 
pied lodgings for a considerable time at the house of M. de 8. in 
the Rue de Sevres. Ladded, that I had no intention to violate 
any regulation of the government under which I chose for a short 
period to reside, and that if I had done it, I hoped he would con- 
sider it a sin of ignorance, for such it certainly was. 

He then went to a large book which lay on the desk, and after 
jooking in it a moment, his face suddenly changed, the frown dis- 
appeared, and a smile took its place. Perceiving, as I imagin- 
ed, that my relation accorded with his minutes, he turned around 
to us and exclaimed “ Soyez vous tranquyjlle, Monsieur.” He 
then observed more calmly that I had acted with perfect proprie- 
ty; that I had transgressed nolaw. But, continued he, the per- 
son, with whom you lodge, ought to have informed me when he 
received you into his hotel. It was his duty, not yours. 

The cause I have always supposed of my being called before the 
police was this; the spies had imparted information that a stran- 
ger had, taken up his abode ina certain street, and had not men- 
tioned from what place he came. The prefect, therefore, sus- 
pected that an individual had arrived in Paris of whom he had 
no knowledge. But when he referzed to his journals, and discov- 
ered who I was, the riddle was immediately solyed; the mystery 
instantly vanished. 
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Monsieur De Sartine was minister, or Lieutenant General, 
of the national police. 

« A merchant of high respectability in Bourdoux had oc- 
casion to visit the metropolis upon commercial business, car- 
rying with him bills and money to a very large amount. 

“ On his arrival at the gates of Paris, a genteel looking 
man opened the door of his carriage, and addressed him to 
this effect: ‘Sir, I have been waiting for you some time ; 
according to my notes you were to arrive at this hour; and 
your person, your carriage, and your portmanteau, exactly 
answering the description I hold in my hand, you will per. 
mit me to have the honour of conducting you to Monsieur 
De Sartine. 

“ The gentlemen, astonished and alarmed at this inter- 
ruption, and still'more at hearing the name of the Licuten. 
ant of the police mentioned, demanded to know what Mon. 
De Sartine wanted with him; adding, that he never had 
committed any offence against the laws, and that he could 
have no right to interrupt or detain him. 

“The messenger declared himself perfectly ignorant of 
the cause of this detention; stating, at the same time, that 
when he had conducted him to Mon. De Sartine, he should 
have executed his orders, which were merely ministerial. 

“ After some further explanation, the gentleman permit- 
ted the officer to conduct him accordingly. The minister 
received him with great politeness; and after requesting 
him to be seated, to his great astonishment, he described 
his portmanteau ; and told him the exact sum in bills and 
specie, which he had brought with him to Paris, and where 
he was to lodge, his usual time of going to bed, and a num- 
ber of other circumstances, which the gentleman had con- 
ceived could only be known to himeelf. 

“ Mon. I'e Sartine, having t'1us excited attention, put 
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this extraordinary question to him,—“ Sir, are you a man of 
courage ?”—The gentleman, still more astonished at the 
singularity of such an interrogatory, demanded the reason 
why he put such a strange question, adding, at the same 
time, that no man ever doubted his courage.—The minis- 
ter replied, “Sir, you are to be robbed and murdered this 


‘night ‘—If you are a man of courage, you must goto your 


hotel, and retire to rest at the usual: hour: but be careful 
that you do not fall asleep, neither will it be proper for you 
to look under the bed, or into any of the closets, which are 
in your bed.chamber (which he accurately described;) you 
must place your portmanteau in its usual situation, near 
your bed, and discover no suspicion :—Leave what remains 
to me.—If, however, you do not feel your courage sufficient 
to bear you out, I will procare a man, who shall personate 
you, and go to bed in your stead.” 

“ The gentleman, being convinced that Mon. De Sar- 
tine’s intelligence was accurate in every particular, refused 
to be pérsonated, and formed an immediate resolution, lite- 
rally, to follow the directions he had received; he accor- 
dingly went to bed at his usual hour, which was eleven 
o’clock.—At half past twelve, (the time mentioned by the 
minister) the door of the bed-chamber burst open, and 
three men entered with a dark lantern, daggers and pis: 
tols.—The gentleman, who, of course, was awake, perceiv- 
ed one of them to be his own servant. 

“ They rifled his portmanteau, undisturbed, and settled 
the plan of putting him to death.—The gentleman, hearing 
all this, and not knowing by what means he was to be res- 
cued, it may naturally be supposed, was under great per- 
turbation of mind during such an awful interval of suspense ; 
when, at the moment the villains were prepared to commit 
the horrid deed, four police officers, acting under Mon, De 
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Sartine’s orders, who were concealed under the bed,and in 
the closet, rushed out and seized the offenders, with the 
property in their possession, and in the act of preparing to 
commit the murder. The consequence was, that the per- 
petration of the atrocious deed was prevented, and sufficient 
evidence obtained to convict the offenders.” 

From this striking occurrence, it is easy to perceive, that 
such an institutionas that of the police of France may be 
rendered an instrument of vast benefit, or of incalculable 
evil toa community. While under the guidance of intel- 
ligence and virtue, its utility, especially in a corrupt state 
of society, is truly inestimable : but when it falls into the 
hands of a weak, or wicked, a revengeful, or avaricious min- 
ister, it immediately becomes one of the sorest scourges 
with which a people can possibly be afflicted. It is then 
an enemy, ofall others the most to be dreaded ; because it 
generally attacks its victim in the dark, fighting with con- 
cealed weapons, and because, from its iron grasp, there is, 
too frequenily, no possibility of escape. 

But, I have already intimated that the eye of the French 
police looks beyond the territories of France. It carefully 
observes what is transpiring in other parts of the world.— 
It penetrates the veil of concealment with which Kings and 
cabinets often endeavour to mask their plans of policy.— 
It sees, in fine, every thing, which is, in the smallest de- 
gree, connected with the interest, or the glory, of France. 
A multitude of proofs might be collected to show how mi- 
nutely it inspects the civil, the military and even the do- 
mestick concerns of foreign countries. —But I shall bring to 
your view only two or three. The first rests on the author- 
ity of the author last quoted. 

It is necessary to premise, before relating the incident, 
that in 1787, the emperor of Germany, Joseph the Second, 
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established a system of police, which he imagined was more 
perfect thanany other in Europe: but the following cir- 
cumstance is said to have thoroughly convinced him of its 
inferiority to that of the French monarch. 

A German subject, who had committed many atrocious 
acts of violence, and depredation, at Vienna, was traced to 
Paris by the German police ; and the emperor commanded 
his ambassador at the court of France to demand that the 
delinquent should be delivered up to publick justice. 

Tie minister of the French police acknowledged to the 
anibassador that the person had been in Paris; that he 
could inform him where he had lodged ; and point out the 
gaming houses and other places of disgraceful resort, which 
he had frequented ;—but that he was now gone. 

The ambassador insisted that the offender must be still 
in Paris, or his master would not have commanded him to 
make such an application. ‘The French magistrate, smiling 
at the incredulity of the German minister, replied S—“ Do 
me the honour, sir, to inform the emperor, your master, 
that the person he looks for left Paris, on the tenth day of the 
last month ; andis now lodged ina back room looking into 
a garden, inthe third story of a house, number 93 in 
street in his onn capital of Vienna ; where his majesty will, 
by sending to the spot, be sure to find him.”—It was liter- 
ally as the Parisian magistrate had stated ; The offender 
was found ; and the emperor, adds the English author, 
“¢ was greatly mortified at this proof of the accuracy of the 
French police ; which, in this instance, in point of intelli- 
gence, even in Vienna, was discovered to be so much superi- 





or to his own.” 
To this relation I shall superadd one circumstance, not 


less striking than the last ; which occurred since the revo- 
lution, and which, consequently, proves that the French 
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system of police still extends to foreign countries. ‘The cir- 
cuimstance is recorded in these words—“ The English Com. 
missary for prisoners of war was requested by a friend to 
make inquiry, on his arrival in Paris, whether a French la- 
dy of the name of Beaufort was living, and in what part of 
France she resided. Hedidso; and the following day, the 
card, on which he had written the lady’s name was return- 
ed to him, with this addition: “ She lives at No. 47 East- 
Street, Manchester-Square, London.” a 

Here you will very naturally enquire—Does this power- 
ful instrument of despotism, this fearful system of French 
espionnage, reach across the Atlaatick ? Does it include in 
its fraternal embrace the United States ?—I siall hazzard 
little, I apprehend, in giving an affirmative reply to these 
interrogatories. This reply, it is true, is not authorized by 
direct, unassailable facts. It is supported by a number of 
circumstantial proofs; a few of which are the following, 
"You have undoubtedly noticed that the publick stages, 
which run between the principal towns in America, often 
contain a large proportion of French passengers. These 
men are alwaysin motion. They pdss backwards and for- 
wards between the cities very frequently, sometimes, stop- 
ping a day, or two at the intervening villages. They seem 
to have no business of their own, but are remarkably eager 
to learn the business, and situation of other people. When 
I meet with men of this description in France I sometimes 
hear it remarked softly“ This is a spy. me There goes a 
satellite of the police.” 

In Boston sometimes, in New-York more Fd and 
in the southern cities, more frequently still, you see 
Frenchmen of good manners, and decently apparelled, 
lounging at the taverns, hotelsand boarding-houses, with. 
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a “ Paris as it was, and as it is,” v. 2. p- 414, 
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out any apparent means of subsistence, and entirely desti- 
tute of any visible employment. ‘These men, or, at least» 
some of them, I have no quéstion, are the salaried missiona- 
ries of Napoleon the First. 

Young men sometimes come from France to America un- 
der pretence of studying a profession, and, after remain- 
ing a few years, in the country, return to their native land, 
where their professional knowledge they may have acquir- 
ed will be about as useful to them, as it would be to vassals 
of the Grand Senior. An instance of this kind, I am in- 
formed, lately oceurred in the State of Connecticut. A 
young Frenciiuman commenced the study of law in Litch- 
field, and attended the celebrated law-lectures,delivered in 
that town. He had the good fortune to wheedle those, 
with whom he associated, into the unwavering belief, that 
he was an inveterate foe to France, and especially that he 
entertained an invincible hostility to the grinding tyranny 
ofher present dynasty. By these means, he insinuated 
himself into the favorable opinion, and into the domestick 
parties, of a number of very respectable characters, Af. 
ter a year, or more, he prepared to revisit the country of 
his birth. But before his departure from America, he 
gave the most unequivocal evidence of his deep-rooted at- 
tachment to the existing government of France, and, by his 
conduct, excited, in the minds of his most intimate friends, 
a strong suspicion, that he had been, during his residence on 
your side ofthe Atlantick, aspy of the Gallick police. 


I have known a fewfexamples of men, of immoderate 
wealth, who have quitted F rance, and taken up their abode 
in the United States ; who have purchased immense tracts 
of land, and carried on agricultural business on an extensive 
scale, but who, after three or four years had elapsed, were, 
as they afliimed suddenly ordered by their government, 
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to return to the land of their fathers. For what purpose 
were they recalled, but to comunicate the information, 
which their residence in America had enab\ed them to ob- 
tain; and to accept~a lucrative office, in executing whose 
functions, that information might be rendered serviceable 
to the state.—What weight these circumstances ought to 
have in inducing a belief, that the Freach system of police 
includes in its watchful and paternal arms,the United States, 
I leave for you to decide. 

You know it has been often, and boldly asserted, that 
there are in our country, printers of newspapers, and Amer- 
icans too, who are iu the pay of the French government ;— 
but to the correctuess of this assertion I shall not readily as. 
sent. ‘That an American, who enjoys the numberless, and 
rich blessings, which flow from one of the best govern 
ments on earth, should be so losi to patriotism, so lost to 
honour, to reputation and to decency, as to become the 
hireling tool of any foreign power whatever, is an idea too 
degrading, too humiliating to be cherished for a moment. 
Refugee Frenchmen and refugee Englishmen may, per- 
haps, issue newspapers, and labour in support of their res- 
pective governments, and, possibly be remunerated by 
them, but the employment is too mean, too groveling, too 
igaominious for any real American to engage in.—AbIEU, 
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THE MEDLEY, NO. IX. 


Variety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour. 


CowPeEr. 
= 
THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. : 
« 1 


Tis the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone; 
All her lovely companions i 


Are faded and gone : a 
No flower of her kindred, 3 
No rose-bud is nigh, e 


T'o reflect back her blushes a4 
Or give sigh for sigh! 


2 : 

T'll not leave thee, thou Ione one! ; 

To pine on the stem; 4 

‘ Since the lovely are sleeping, ‘ 
Go, sleep thou with them: e 

Thus kindly I scatter 4 

Thy leaves o’er the bed, 

Where thy mates of the garden ‘ 

Lie scentless and dead. sj 


3 ° 


So soon may IJ follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away! 
W hen true hearts lie withered, 
; dae And fond ones are flown, 
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Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ? 
Moore's Trish Melodies. 


THE STREET WAS A RUIN. 


Written by R. T. Paine, jun. Esq. and sung at the Anniversary Cel- 


ebration of the Massachusetts Charitable Fire Soceety, 


The Street was a ruin, and Night’s horrid glare 
Iliumined with terror the face of Despair; 
While houseless, bewailing, 
Mute Pity assailing, 
A MOTHER’s wild shrieks pierced the merciless air. 
Beside her stood Epwarp, imploring each wind, 
To wake his loved sister, who lingered behind; 
Awake, my poor Mary, 
Oh! fly to me, Mary, 
In the arms of poor EpwaxD, a pillow you'll find. 


In vain he ealled, for now the volumed smoke 
Crackling between the parting rafters broke ; 
Through the rent seams the forked flames aspire. 
All, all is lost—the roof’s on fire; the roof’s on fire! 


A flash from the window brought Mary to view, 
She screamed as around her the flames fiercely blew; 
Where art thon, Mother ? 
Oh! fly to me, Brother! 
Oh! save your poor Mary, who lives but for you! 
Leave not your poor Mary, 
Ah! save your poor Mary! 


Her visioned form deserying, 
On wings of horror flying, 
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The youth erects his frantic gaze, 
Then plunges in the maddening blaze ! 
Aloft he dauntless soars, 
. The flaming room explores ; 
The roof in cinders crushes! 
Through tumbling walls he rushes! 
| She’s safe from fear’s alarms: 
She faints in Epwarp’s arms; 









Oh! Nature, such thy triumphs are, 
Thy simplest child can bravely dare‘ 





THE LIGHT-HOUSE. r 


The scene w%s more beautiful far to my eye, 
Than if day in her pride had array’d it; 

The land-breeze blew mild and the azure arch’d sky, 
Look’d pure as the Spirit, that made it. 


The murmur rose soft, as I silently gazed } 
On the shadowy wave’s playful motion, 

From the dim distant isle, till the L1g¢éntT-novse fire blazed, 
Like a Star in the midst of the ocean. 





No longer the joy of the sailor-boy’s breast, 
Was heard in his wildly-breath’d numbers ; 


The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girdled nest, 
And the fisherman gone to his slumbers. 
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One moment I gazed from the hill’s gentle slope, 
(All hush’d was the billows’ commotion) 

And thought that the Light-House look’d lovely as Hope, 
Thal Star on life’s tremulous ocean. 












The time is long past, and the scene is afar, 
Yet when my bead rests on its pillow, — ; 
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Will Memory sometimes rekindle the star, 
That blaz’d on the breast of the billow. 


4 In life’s closing hour, when the trembling soul flies, 
4 - And Death chills the heart’s last emotion, en 
: O then may the Seraph of Mercy arise, Hi 

Like a Star——on eternity’s ocean! 


feemeeee) 
CAUTION TO BRANDY-DRINKERS. 


Extract from the -Transaetions of the Royal Society of 4 

London. if 

“ A poor woman at Paris used to drink Spirit of wine 

plentifully for the space of 3 years, so as to take nothing 

else. Her body coritracted such a combustible disposition | 

that one night she, lying down ona straw couch, was all. Bi. 
burned to ashes and smoke, except the skull and the ex- HK 
tremities of her fingers.” : 





t 
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These lines were written by Miss Lydia Huntley, and are taken 
from a volume of her pieces of poctry and prose, lately published. 


REGARD DUE TO THE FEELINGS OF OTHSBRS. 


There is a plant that, in its cell, 
All trembling seems to stand, 
And bend its stalk, and fold its leaves, 
From each approaching hand. 


And thus there is a conscious nerve, 
Within the human breast, 

That, from the rash or careless hand, 
Shrinks, and retires—distrest. 


The pressure rude, the touch severe, 
Will raise within the mind, 
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A nameless.thrill, a seeret tear, 
A torture undefin’d, 







O you,,who are by nature form’d 
Each thought refin’d to know, 
Repress the word, the glance; that wakes 
That trembling nerve to woe. 








And be it still your joy to raise 
The trembler from the shade, 

Tobind the broken, and to heal 
The wounds you never made. 







Whene’e? you see the feeling mind, 
Oh let this care begin, 

And though the cell be rude or low, 
Respect the guest within, 













The ensuirig beautiful lines are taken from a poem, which is at- 
iributed to Bishop Porteus. They are strikingly correct, and will, 
we have no doubt, gratify every good man, who will take the trouble 
to peruse them. 





“ One murdér makes a villain, 

Millions a hero; Princes are privileg’d 
To kill, and numbers sanctify the crime. j 
Ah! why will kings-forget that they are men ? a 
And men that they are brethren? Why delight 
Tn human sacrifice ? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of aftnity and love ? 

They yet still breathe destruction, stil! go on; 
Inhumanly irigenious, to find out 

New pains for life—new terrors for the grave ' 
Artificers of death! Still Monarchs dream 

Of universal empire growing up” 
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From universal min. Blast the design 
Great Gop oF Hosts! Norlet thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition’s Shrine.” 





— 
LORD COKE. 
: : Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six ; 
iS Four spend in prayer ; the.rest on nature fix, 
| ote 
i 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


Six hours to law ; to soothing slumber seven; 
Ten to the world allot, and all to:_heaven, 


== 


ON A PALE LADY. 


Whence. comes ‘it that, in Clara’s fave, 
The lily only has a place ? 
Is it, because the absent rose 
Is gone, to paint her husband’s nose ? 
Is there a heart that never lov’d, 
Nor felt soft woman’s sigh ? 
Js there a man can mark, unmov’d, 
Dear woman's tearful eye ? 
Oh! bear him to some distant shore, 
Or solitary cell, 


Where nought but savage monsters roar, 
Where Love ne’er deign’d to dwell : 


eo 


For there’s a charm in womatt’s-eye, 
A language in her tear, 

A spell in ev’ry sacted sigh, 

To man, to virtue, dear: 
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And he, who can resist her smiles, 
With brutes alone should live ; 
Nor taste that joy which care beguiles— 
That joy her virtues give. 











See how beneath the moon-beams smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for a while 
And murmuring there subsides to rest. 



























Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, ' 
Rises on time’s eventful sea, 

And having swell’d a moment there 
He melts into eternity. 





Aristotle says, “ Ambition is the spirit of tue soul, the 
first thing to put on, the last to put off.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


The following delicate lines are the production of a young Lady 
thirteen years old. With this circumstance in view, the reader 
will find them peculiarly wteresting. 





SONG TO THE LYRE. 


Sweet, while morning’s rosy glow 
Lights the azure face of day ; 
Are the strains that softly flow, 
When awakes thy early lay, 
Dearest Lyre, whose musick may 
Bid the tear forget to flow ; 

And can teach the smile to play 
On the sadden’d cheek of woe. 
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The Medley. 


On the willow bending low, 
O’er the rill that glides along, 
Be thou hung, and sweetly flow 


’ 'To the opening day thy song ; 


Mingling with the woodland choir, 
Who their varying notes prolong ; 
Softly touch the tuneful Lyre, 
Breeze, that play’st the boughs among, 


Smiling on the face of day, 

As the sun forsakes his bed, 

T'o the rill his beamy ray 

Gives a tinge of eastern red. 
Tuning to its pebbly flow, 

Wake thy wild notes, Lyre, again ; 
Catch the morning’s ruddy glow, 
To adorn thy simple strain. 


Lonely too life’s early morn, 
When blithe hope awakes the lay, 
And, on fancy’s pinions borne, 
Guily paints the noon of day ; 
Smiling though the sun arise, 
From behind the misty hill, 

Oft his beams, in mid-day skies, 
Morning’s fairy pleasures kill. 


Yet shall evening’s softer gale 
Touch the tuneful Lyre again, 
While its lone bird’s plaintive wail 
Makes sweet chorus to the strain, 
But alas ! the sable night 

Quickly claims the evening’s place 
While the wan moon’s sickly light 
Dees her own declension trace, 
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When the day of life is oer, 
And this hand in death js still, 
Though it wake thee, Lyre, no more 
Mid the night’s descending Ghil; 
I shall hear thee yet again, 
When a brighter dey shill rise ; 
And awake the long ‘loved strain, 
To the morning in'the skies. 

F———— 

That the Medley may preserve us appropriate characier, and, at the 
same time, contain that variety which is the spice of life, the fol- 
lowing extract is inserted. : 
John Eliot, usually called-the apofffle ofthe Indians, in addi- 

tion to many excellent qualities, possessed some strange and sin- 

gular notions. 

He had a deep rooted prejudice against wigs. He preached 
against the custom of wearing'them; ‘he prayed against it; he 
attributed to it the evils which overwhelmed the country. He 
thought, that for men to wear their hair with-a luxurious, delicate 
feminine prolixity, or to disfigure ‘themselves ‘with hair, which 
was none of their own, but above all for ministers of the gospel to- 
ruffle itin excesses of this kind Was an enormous sin. But fash- 
ion would bear sway, notwithstanding his remonstrances, and he 
finally ceased to complain, saying, “the lust has become insuper- 
able.” His prejudice against tobaeco was as strong as his aver- 
sion to.wigs; but in contempt of all his admonitions, the *hairless 
head would be adorned with curls of foreign growth, and the 
pipe would send up volumes of smoke. i 
. So remarkable was he for his charities, that the parish treasu- 
rer, when he once paid-him his salary, tied the ends of a hand- 
kerchief, into which he put it, in as many hard-knots as he could 
to prevent his giving away the money before he should reach 
home. 'The good man immediately went to the house of a sick 
and necessitous family, and told them, that God had sent them 
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some relief. Being welcomed: by the sufferers with tears of grat~ 
itude, he began to untie the knots, After many fruitless, efforts 
and impatient of the perplexity and delay, he gave the handker- 


chief and all the money to the mother of the family, saying, 
“here; my dear, take it; Ibelieve the Lord designs it all for 


you.” 


Alien’s Amer. Biog. Dictions 
aD | 2:2: 


REVIEW. | 
Practical Godliness. In thirteen Discourses, on the Duties of the 
Closet, and Famihj, and Sanctuary. By Alexander Proudfit, 
D: D. Salem. Dodd and Rwnsey, 1813. pp.399. 


To reform the conduct, to diffuse the christian temper 
and allure to the practice of Godliness, are the high pre- 
tengions of religious instruction. Objects so momentous, 
for the promotion of which, no labour is too sevére,no sacri- 
fice too great, demand, not only the éxertions of the minis. 
ters of Christ, but the united efforts ofevery humane and 
benevolent mind. Yet notwithstanding the testimony of : 
universal experience in favour of the redeeming spirit of 
the gospel ; notwithstanding the heavenly motto, Peace and 
Love, is stamped on every page; there have never bean wan¢ 
ting men,who deny its divinity,and strive to pervert its hap. 
py influence on society. In the pride and self-sufficiency 
of their own understandings, they’have dared to call in 
question the wisdom of the Almighty.—The sophistry and 


- bald blasphemy of infidels have demanded, and have res 


ceived, prompt refutation from the friends of religion.— 
Happy would it have been, had their logical acrimony been 
directed only against the enemies of truth. It certainly 

ill accords. with the bsnevolence and unity of the Gospel, 
to employ: those talents, which were given for the noblest 
of purposes, in combating the weakness of a well-meaning 
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brother, or a difference in opinion on some minor articles 
offaith. Not that orthodoxy should become the sport of 
every chimerical innovator; but make men christians, live- 
ly and animated, is the surest means of making them sound 
in principle and practice. And truly the glory of being a 
humble instrument of the salvation of one immortal soul, 
infinitely transcends all the honours of the most successful 
polemick. 

But it is not to the dispatatious theologian alone that 
the world is indebted for all, or even the largest class, of 
those works, which bewilder, rather than enlighten and di- 
rect, the christian in his journey through life. The fanciful 
theorist and the metaphysical speculator add their full 
share to the cumbrous mass. And it is with no ordinary 
pleasure, that amidst their numerous productions, the eye 
now and then lights upon one, which tends to guide the 
humble believer in the path ofduty ;—which, 


“ In thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 


brightens the flame of love in the soul. Let us not be un- 
derstood to discourage a spirit of research and close investi- 
gation. In religion it is of vital consequence. Sober rea- 
son, enlightened by the scriptures of truth, is an infallible 
guide, but unrestrained,ittoo often runs into those wild and 
refined speculations, which,at best, only darken knowledge 
and confound the ignorant. And from no one do these 
come with so ill a grace, as from. the minister at the altar, 
while his flock is waiting to be fed with the bread of life. 
However they may seem to carry some degree of plausi- 
bility, when viewed through the cold medium of books, 
yet they feebly, if at all, animate in the soul-engaging ser- 
vice of devotion. And, in our opinion, the minister who 
best discharges his duty, is he, who preaches the gospel in 
its purity and simplicity ;—who, with tender solicitude 
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and, faithful boldness, exposes the deep depravity of the 
heart, and points to the Saviour, as tlie only means of esca- 
ping merited wrath ; who, by his manly and forcible elo- 
quence, through the influence of the Holy Spirit, persuades 
the sinner to accept offered mercy, by his watchfulness and 
zeal, restrains the apostatizing, and holds forth to the faith- 
ful and believing, the promised rich inheritance of the 
saints, 

If these remarks need any qualifying, an apology will 
be found for them in the perusal of “PracticalGodliness,”— 
a work which truly breathes the spirit of that religion, of 
which the author is so distinguished an advocate. And 
we are persuaded that a candid and serious perusal of it, 
will at once convince most of its readers, at least, of the 
happier tendency of productidn&of this character, than of 
those heartless, abstract. discourses, which we sometimes 
hear from the desk. : 

The volume consists of a number of sermons, describing 
the means by which evangelical religion is commenced and 
perfected in the heart ;—comprised under the general 
heads of “ The duties of the closet, the family and the 
Sanctuary ;’’—deédicated to the inhabitants of the frontier 
settlements. | No one, from the title thus given, will ex. 
pect to find the work strongly characterized for elegance 
of style, extensive learning, or depth of thought. But at 
the same time it will readily be supposed, that a work of 
voluntary benevolence, on subjects so intimately connected 
with our highest happiness, would not have been under. 
taken, unless prompted by the purest motives.—That each 
one may know his own spiritual condition, in the first 
place, the author, in an urgent and impressive manner, en- 
forces the duty of self examination ;—a duty, which, 
though implicitly taught inthe scriptures, and thougha 
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brother, or a difference in opinion on some minor articles 
of faith. Not that orthodoxy should become the sport of 
every chimerical innovator; but make men christians, live- 
ly and animated, is the surest means of making them sound 
in principle and practice. And truly the glory of being a 
humble instrument of the salvation of one immortal soul, 
infinitely transcends all the honours of the most successful 
polemick. 

But it is not to the dispatatious theologian alorie that 
the world is indebted for all, or even the largest class, of 
those works, which bewilder, rather than enlighten and di- 
rect, the christian in his journey through life. The fanciful 
theorist and the metaphysical speculator add their fuil 
share tothe cumbrous mass. nd it is with no ordinary 
pleasure, that amidst their numerous productions, the eye 
now and then lights upon one, which tends to guide the 
humble believer in the path ofduty ;—which, 


“In thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 


brightens the flame of love in the soul. Let us not be un- 
derstood to discourage a spirit of research and close investi- 
gation. In religion it is of vital consequence. Sober rea- 
son, enlightened by the scriptures of truth, is an infallible 
guide, but unrestrained,ittoo often runs into those wild and 
refined speculations, which,at best, only darken knowledge 
and confound the ignorant. And from no one do these 
come with so ill a grace, as from the minister at the altar, 
while his flock is waiting to be fed with the bread of life. 
However they may seem to carry some degree of plausi- 
bility, when viewed through the cold medium of books, 
yet they feebly, if at all, animate in the soul-engaging ser- 
vice of devotion. And, in our opinion, the minister who 
best discharges his duty, is he, who preaches the gospel in 
its purity and simplicity ;—who, with tender solicitude 
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and, faithful boldness, exposes the deep depravity of the 
heart, and points to the Saviour, as tlie only means of esca- 
ping merited wrath ; who, by his manly and forcible elo- 
quence, through the influence of the Holy Spirit, persuades 
the sinner to accept offered mercy, by his watchfulness and 
zeal, restrains the apostatizing, and holds forth to the faith- 
ful and believing, the promised rich inheritance of the 
saints, 

If these remarks need any qualifying, an apology will 
be found for them in the perusal of “PracticalGodliness,”— 
a work which truly breathes the spirit of that religion, of 
which the author is so distinguished an advocate. And 
we are persuaded that a candid and serious perusal of it, 
will at once convince most of its readers, at least, of the 
happier tendency of production&of this character, than of 
those heartless, abstract discourses, which we sometimes 
hear from the desk. ‘ 

The volume consisis of a number of sermons, describing 
the means by which evangelical religion is commenced and 
perfected in the heart ;—comprised under the general 
heads of “ The duties of the closet, the family and the 
Sanctuary ;’—dedicated to the inhabitants of the frontier 
settlements. No one, from the title thus given, will ex. 
pect to find the work strongly characterized for elegance 
of style, extensive learning, or depth of thought. But at 
the same time it will readily be supposed, that a work of 
voluntary benevolence, on subjects so intimately connected 
with our highest happiness, would not have been under- 
taken, unless prompted by the purest motives.—That each. 
one may know his own spiritual condition, in the first 
place, the author, in an urgent and impressive manner, en- 
forces the duty of self examination ;—a duty, which, 
though implicitly taught in the scriptures, and thougha 
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frequent and severe performance of it would be attended 
with the happiest influence on our lives and conduct, is of- 
ten and shamefully neglected.._The third discourse is on © 
‘¢ Secret Prayer,”—the christian’s dearest privilege and 
principal means of growth in grace. And in a manner 
worthy of the subject, does Dr. Proudfit persuade to the 
punctual performance of it. 

But our limits will not allow us to enter into a minute 
examination of the truths of each particular discourse, nor 
even to give a synopsis of the volume. .Much less are we 
able, in a general view, to do justice to that ardour of piety, 
that glowing benevolence and zeal, which characterize the 
whole work. Therefore, without further forestalling the 
judgment of the reader, we proceed to lay before him one 
or two extracts. 

The following, from the fourth discourse, on “ Searching 
the Scriptures,” exhibits not only a general specimen of the 
author’s style, but, truths, which, if universally imbibed, 
would prevent those violent dissensions, which now distract 
the christian publick. 


“ The scriptures ought to be read with all humility of spirit ; 
with a sincere disposition to believe whatever they reveal, and 
to obey whatever they require. Man through the pride of his 
heart often searehes the scriptures rather as acritic to cavil than 
as asinner v:ho earnestly desires to become wise unto salvation ; 
he is disposed presumptuously to arraign them before the bar of 
his own vitiated reason, and sitin judgment on their language, 
their arrangement, or sentiment, instead of prostrating his own 
reason before this bar as the truth of Jehovah by which he must 
be finally judged. | This presumptuousness, this self-sufficiency 
of heart is peculiarly offensive to the gracious spirit, and publi- 
cans and harlots will sooner receive saving advantage from the 
sCriptures than such readers. “The Lord God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace tothe lowly.” It becomes us to open the 
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sacred volume with all the simplicity of children; to consider 
vur own insignificance as creatures, and more especially our un- 
worthiness as sinners ; to realize the perfections of that God ly 
whose inspivation the scriptures were written, and then reflect 
that whatever he teaches must be true, and whatever he com- 
mauds must be right.” pp. 93—94. 


We must be indulged in giving one extract more, por- 
traying in strains of eloquence, which do honour to the 
heart of theauthor, the black ingratitude of those, who con- 
tcmptuously neglect the worship of the sanctuary. 


* With his garments rolled in the blood of his cross, the di- 
vinely compassionate Saviour walks through the galleries of the 
sanctuary: Beholdme! Behold me! He affectionately entreats, 
presenting himself to the view of every worshipper: Behold me, 
wounded for your transgressions; bearing the curse that you 
might be redeemed fromit; degraded to the condition of a ser- 
vant, that you might be exalted to the liberty of sons ; aman of 
sorrows, that you might be crowned with unutterable joy; a 
child of wrath that you might obtain the adoption and inheritance 
ofsons. Lo! Whata succession of wonders rushes upon our 
view in the sanctuary of divine grace: We are led to Bethle- 
hem, and behold the Saviour in the meanness of his birth; the 
everlasting Father becoming a child of yesterday; the mighty 
Gouda feeble helpless babe; ¢reation’s Lord putting on the form 
of a servant; the heir ofall things having only a manger for his 
bed: We trace him through fife, and behold him uniformly de- 
voted to offices of kindness and charity towards man; _ healing 
all manner of disease, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
drying up the tears of the mourner, causing the blind to see, the 
deaf to hear, the lame to walk: We are called to follow him to 
Gethsemane and Calvary, and witness the exquisitness of his 
sifferings ; there we may see all the lightnings of divine wrath 
concentrating upon him and drinking up his spirits; drops of 
blood rushing through every pore of his body ; and we see him 
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beneath the insupportable pressure of his Father's wrath at last 
bowing in agony his guiltless head. r 

For whom were these sufferings undergone? For himself ?— 
No: “he was holy, harmless, undefiled and separate fromsin- 
ners.” For angels? No: “he took not on him the nature of 
angels,” but for perishing sinners of the human family. For 
what end did he thus suffer? Was it to ransom from temporal 
ruin, or to secure some temporal reward ?—No; butto redeem 
from the wrath of Almighty God, and to procure for us “ fulness 
of joy, a kingdom that shall not be moved, and crowns of glory 
that shall never-fade.way.” And yet can you live from week to 
to week, or from month to month, without expressing your thank- 
fulness, by attending to his salvation proclaimed? Oh! shame- 
ful ingratitude! The angels had no immediate concern in this 
redemption, yet a multitude of their host hastened to Bethlehem, 
and hailed his appearance in our world; they followed him to 
the wilderness and ministered unto him during his temptation by 
Satan ;—they strengthened him in his agony in the garden, and 
yet shall no tribute of gratitude be offered by you? Early in the 
morning of the Sabbath, did angeis descend to see him rising 
from the dead, and shall man, for whose justification he arose, 
spend that sacred day in indolence or carnal amusement?” pp. 


242—244. 


Sufficient has been exhibited to give a general idea of 
the author’s style. And it is scarcely necessary for us to 
remark, that it is of that full and flowing kind, which fixes 
the attention, and finds its way to the heart. But as the 
style of Dr. Proudfit has received some criticism ina for- 
mer number of this work,* we will not here enlarge, 

To find fault even with the best productions, is an easy 
task ; though to a humane mind, it certainly is not the most 
pleasing part of criticism. Yetitis but just that we notice 





* VoL. 1. p. 270: 
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some of the numerous faults, which. crowd the vofume be- 
fore us. The following sentences.contain evident viola- 
tions of grammatical propriety.—“ The pure river of wa. 
ter of life which proceed (proceeds) from the throne of God 
aud the Lamb.—p. 32.—Surely then if gratitude to the 
Son of God as our Saviour, and respect for him as our 
Prince, should constrain us to keep either, they should con- 
strain us to keep all these commandments. p,. 56.—When 
all the laws are sanctioned with. the same royal seal, to 
treat cither with indifference is practically to despise that 
authority from which they all proceed.” _ p. 54,--Either 
signifies one of the two, and cannot correctly be applied 
to one of a higher number.—‘“ We might as readily sup- 
pose that it is lawful to have other Gods before him con- 
trary to the first commandment, or to profane his venerable 
name in opposition to the third, as to employ the seventh in 
our secular pursuits, in opposition tothe explicit injunc- 
tion of the fourth commandment.” p. 117.—Upon first 
reading this sentence, we should suppose the author meant 
to prohibit us from employing the seventh commandment 
in our secular pursuits. But from the tenour of the dis- 
course, which is on the “ Sanctification of the Sabbath,” 
we presume he means the seventh day.—“ The celebra- 
tion of the ordinance of the Lord’s supper is another duty 
incumbent on the christian Sabbath to which we ought to 
attend whenever opportunity is enjoyed.” p. 129.—We 
know there are duties which we are bound to. perform on 
the Sabbath ; but we will not believe the author. meant to 
make the christian Sabbath a moral agent. Other instan- 
ces of false grammar and want of taste, in the structure and 
arrangement of sentences, as well as numerous ones of mis- 
spelling, might be given, but we forbear.—To the senti- 
ments contained in the work, we heartily subscribe. 
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{t has not been our intention,in the foregoing observations, 

to give a complete analysis of the volume, or to point out 

all its faults with pedantick severity ofcriticism. It has 

for some time been before the publick, and we presume 

its merits have been duly estimated. But should we con- 

tribute to the more general perusal of it, our humble ex- 

ertions will be amply rewarded.—Nor would we dictate; 

but should Dr. Proudfit publish more, we could wish to see 

more attention paid to the mipor qualities of his style; at 
least sufficient to make it correct. But we should be un- 

willing that’ this quality, or even “ brilliants and flowers’’. 
should be purchased at the expense of any of that warmth 

of piety and feeling solicitude for the salvation of others, 

which, after all, must be given as the highest recommenda- 
tion to “ Practical Godliness.’ 


——— 2) a 


BIOGRAPHY 


OF THOMAS CHITTENDEN, ESQ. FIRST GOVERNOR OF VERMONT. 


Tuere are few countries, probably, of so much impor- 
tance and character as Vermont, whose publick men are so 
little known to the world. Excepting the history of the 
State, by Dr. Williams,—to which we acknowledge our- 
selves much indebted in the following memoir—there is 
not arespectable record of any person, or event, connect- 
ed with our political history. Nowhere is thereto be 
found any distinct biegraphy of Mr. Chittenden, one of the 
principal founders of our institutions, and the first govern. 
or of theState. “The few men, still living,who shared with 
him in the councils and hardships, connected with our ear- 
ly history, and in whose recollection remains almost the on- 
ly knowledge of him, will soon descend to the grave, and, 
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with this event, will be lost all traces of his private charac. 
ter. With a design to aid in rescuing his memory from this 
unmerited oblivion, so far as our limited sources of informa. 
tion will admit, is our present object. 

Thomas Chittenden was born at East-Guilford, in the 
State of Connecticut, in January 1730. Of his ancestors 
we know nothing, except that his parents were respectable , 
but moved in the ordinary waiks of life. His father wasa 
farmer of no considerable fortune, and the subject of this 
sketch was educated in the same employment, and was al- 
lowed only the advantages ofa school education, common 
at that period. In his eighteenth year, possessing a gen. 
ius too expanded, and a disposition too enterprising to be 
confined to the narrow circle in which he seemed destined 
by his education and fortune to move, he engaged in a voy- 
age to the West Indies. In this enterprize, however, the 
mother country being at war with France, he was captured 
by a French armed vessel, and landed ona West India isl- 
and, without money and without friends. In this condition 
he was left to find his way home, which, after a series of 
sufferings and fatigue, he at length accomplished, Dis- 
couraged by this first attempt, he never again adventured 
upon an enterprize at sea. But, with a view of settling in 
a less perilous field of action, he was married on the 4th of 
October 1749, being then in his twentieth year. With his 
wife he immediately removed to Salisbury inthe same 
State,—a town just beginning to be settled. Here he en- 
countered the privations and fatigues always incident to 
the settlement of anew country. His genius however was 
adapted tohis situation; and by the persevering exertion, 
which distinguished him, he soon acquired, not only a com- 
fortable living, but a handsome estate. Here too his en- 
terprising genius, regulated by a peculiar and discreet 
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temperament of disposition, began to acquire the confidence 
of his feilow citizens, and he was repeatedly chosen by them 
to represent the town, in which he resided, in the State 
Legislature. In the mean time he was rapidly advanced, 
beyond the ordinary course of succession, through the sev- 
eral grades of office in the militia, to the command of a re- 
giment. We mention this latter circumstance, the more 
particularly, because if evinces a trait of character, which 
he had no opportunity to display in his succeeding life. 

But finding his family multiplying upon his hands, and 
desirous of pfoviding liberally for each of his children, some 
of whom were then coming upon the stage of active life, 
he determined, like many enterprising citizens of his native 
State, to remove to a place, where, with his present re- 
sources, he could make more ample provision for them ;—~ 
and give them a wider field for their own enterprize.— 
The wilderness of Vermont, then known by the name of 
the New-Hampshire Grants, lay before him, where the low 
price of land presented an object to gratify his wishes.— 
He accordingly purchased a large and excellent tract in the 
town of Williston, on Onion River. To this place he re- 
moved in the year 1774, And here a new scene of hard- 
ship and suffering was opered before him. ~The whole 
neighbourhood was a widé spread forest ; and only here 
and there a scattéred inhabitant had settled within thirty 
miles of his new residence. To this place he brought his 
family, on the 8th day of May, before any, the most rude, 
habitation had been provided-for them. ‘They arrived in 
sufficient season to throw up a temporary covering to shel- 
ter them the sutceciding night, and until a more permanent 
dwelling could be built. In this situation they soon 
began to enjoy the pleasures, which, in a new country, 
alwaysso richly remunerate the industrious man for the 
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privations and fatigues attending it,—the anticipation of 

better days,—days of prosperity and wealth. It was not 

long however before this anticipation was interrapted.— 

The next year after their arrival in Vermont, the war 

commenced between the American coloniesand the moth- 

er country. The few inhabitants, which were thinly scat- 

tered over this territory,—being near the frontier, and en- 

tirely unprotected,—were exposed to continual annoyance 

and depredations from the savages and tories. To find an 

asylum from these dangers, the inhabitants were compel- 

led to leave their farnis, and move intoa more interiour 

and better protected part of the country. Inthe month of 

June, 1776, Col. Chittenden and his family started from 

Williston on foot, leaving behind themevery thing valua- 

ble, excepting the few articles, which could be transported 

ontwo horses, and in this condition travelled through the 

woods to Manchester, a distance of about’ one hundred 

miles. In this place he spent the remainder of the season 
and the following winter. For the purpose of establishing 
a permanent residence,until the State of the country would 
permit him to return to Onion River, he purchased a farm, 

and, the next spring, femoved to Danby. From this tows 

he was again obliged to flee, with the retreat of the Amef- 

ican troops, before the victorious British army under But. 

goyne ; and for the security of his family resided in Wilk 

liatnstown in the State of Massachusetts, until the sighal 

victory obtained by the American troops, near Bermington, 
gave greater security to the affrighted inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood. He then removed to Arlington, where he 
remained until the final termination of the war permitted 
him to resuiné his former residence in Williston. Few dis- 
tricts of the United States suffered more severély during 
the war, which secured our national independence, than the 
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New Hampshire Giants,—bordering as they did, on the 
Province of Canada, and inthe neighbourhood of the im- 
portant forts on Lake Champlain, Ticonderoga, and Crown- 
point. And, in proportion to their numbers and wealth, 
nove more zealously and successfully endured the burthens, 
which devolyed on them. _ But this territory was, at the 
same time, engaged inacontest, which noless directly in- 
volved its own prosperity and independence. 

As early as the year 1749, applications had been made 
to the Governor of New Hampshire for grants of land in 
this district ; and in 1763, no less than one hundred and 
twenty grants of towns had been issued by the Governor of 
that province, inthe name of the king of England, on the 
west side of Connecticut river. These towns were rapidly 
increasing in population and in wealth, when the Governor 
of New-York preferred a claim, at least questionable, to the 
same territory; and by an unwarrantable finesse, as it is 
said, procured the royal sanction of his title. The mere 
political claim of either of these States, to the disputed ju- 
risdiction, would have been of little importance to the in- 
habitants. But the government of New-York, treating the 
charters from the Governor of New-Hampshire as_ void, 
made new grants of the same land to other proprietors.— 
Actions were accordingly brought by the new claimants in 
the courts of New-York, and judgments recovered for the 
lands. But the execution of the judgments was every where 
resisted. The first settlers of Vermont were a hardy race 
of men, who had already endured much fatigue, and suffer- 
ed many privations in clearing and cultivating the country. 
From the poverty and suffering, through which they had 
passed in the wilderness,they had attained many of the com- 
forts and pleasures of improved society. They preferred 
rather to risk the prospect of death in defence of farms, for 
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which they had paid a valuable consideration, and of the 
enjoyments in possession and in anticipation—which they 
had so dearly purchased, than to see themselves at once 
turned upon the world to seek new habitations and new 
means of subsistence.—In vain did the Sheriff attempt to 
collect the posse comitatus. Under a few bold and ad- 
venturous leaders, the people generally prepared for a for- 
cible resistance. Between the mexacing acts of the gov- 
ernment of New-York, on the one hanc, and the spirited 
resolution to resist on the other, the coitest had become 
alarming. It was inthis state of things, that Col. Chitten- 
den first fixed his residence in the New-Hampshire Grants. 
A state of society more unpropitious for the cultivation 
of moral habits and of civilization, or more ynpromising for 
general quiet and enjoyment, can hardly be imagined.— 
The inhabitants had emigrated from the different neigh- 
bouring States ; and many of them had been educated iu 
well regulated societies. But they did not find here ad- 
vantages for improving in the refinements, which are cal- 
culated to soften the manners and passionsof men. Few 
men of liberal or professional education had settled among 
them, to give direction to the vigorous and daring genius 
which many of them possessed. ‘The government of New- 
Hampshire had withdrawn its protection ;—that of New. 
York was rejected and resisted. Among themselves none 
had been organized. They had no literary, moral or po. 
litical institutions to regulate the manners and habits of 
thinking, and to check the ferocity of the passions. When 
any plan, or enterprize was to be adopted, for the general 
advantage, the people assembled, or sent their deligates to 
a convention, where the advice of the most intelligent and 
active leaders was constitution and law, and accordingly 
carried into execution. The nature of the contest, iu 
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which they were.engaged,—a contest, which called forth 
the personal valour, and exertions of each individual, and 
in which the interest of each, was directly concerned,—did: 
not tend to allay their passions, or réfine theit manners.— — 
But, if their thinly scattered population, their hardy em- 
ployments, and the nature of their contest. did not bring 
along with them the refinement of civilization, they all 
conspired to produce a spirit of personal enterprise, of 
equality, and of independence, 

The people. by this time began to look around for some 
more systematick measures for their own protection and 
relief; and the universal enquiry was—“ What shall be 
done ?”’ The contest. with New-York was partially allayed 
by the general struggle for independence ;_ but her claim 
was still urged, and still resisted, with decision. Some of 
the leading menas early as the year 1775,proceeded to Phi- 
ladelphia, toobtain the advice of the Continental Congress. 
A more formal application was. made to it in 1776. Del- 
egates had been chosen from the different towns, who met 
at Dorset, on the 16th of January of that year. This con- 
vention adopted a petition, in which they solicit the advice 
and protection, of Congress, and tender their services in aid 
of the general contest ; but protest strongly against the 
right ofthe State of New-York to exercise her author- 
ity over them. But that body, fearing to offend, at this 
critical period, so powerful a member of the confederacy, 
and wishing to enlist the aid of all the colonies in the gen- 
eral cause, rejected both these applications. The inhabi- 
tants, however, were not discouraged. But, impelled, per- 
haps, by the example of the constituted authorities of the 
Union, which, on the 4th of the July preceding, had de- 
clared these colonies independent, and by the growing 
spirit of freedom, which was rapidly pervading the whole 
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- country, their. sentiments were becoming united in favor: of 


their,own independence; andina couvention holden ia 
September. 1776, it: was, unanimously resolved: “ to take 
suitable measures to declare the New-Hampshire Grants a 
free and separate district.””’ Another cosvention, holdea 
January 16, 1777, made a publick, declaration of their 
right to independence, in which they, as the representatives 
o. the people, “do proclaim. and publicly: declare, that 
the district of territory comprehending, and usually known 
by the name and description of the New: Hampshire Grants 
of right ought to be, and is hereby declared: forever hereaf- 
ter to be, considered asa free and independent jurisdiction 
or state ; to be forever hereafter called, known and distin- 
suished by the name of New-Connecticut, alias Vermont.” 
In conformity to this declaration, the convention adopted a 
memorial to Congress, stating the reasons, which has in- 
fluenced them in resortirg to. this measure, and. praying 
that the territory of the New-Hampshire Grants may “ be 
ranked among the free and. independent’ American States, 
and delegates therefrom be admitted to seats inthe grand 
Continental Congress.” 

Of this convention Col. Chittenden was a icading mem- 


ber, as he had been of all which preceded it, and was ap- 


pointed by that body, with three other principal members 
to draw up and sign, “ in behalf ofthe inhabitants,” their 
memorial to Congress. . From the.concern he,had. been call- 
ed to take in the affairs of his native State, and from his 
sound, and discriminating judgment, he was, perhaps, bet- 
ter qualified than any other man inthe territory, for busi- 
ness of a political nature. Immediately after his arrival, he 
took a. decided and active part inthe dispute with New- 
York, and was a zealous advocate-for the rights of the New. 
Hampshire Grants. His arrival happened at a period most 
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fortunate to the interests of Vermont !—~a period, when diss 
order and perilevery.whereawaited its condition and its 
prospects ; when the leaders of the people, sufficiently dis- 
tinguished by vigor and decision inaction, only needed some 
man. of wisdom and prudence, to “‘ direct the storm.” To 
this station he was immediately assigned by the general 
consent. So much confidence was reposed in his judgment 
that he was consulted in every affair of moment, and called 
to act in every station of responsibility... The next year af- 
ter hisarrival, he was appointed one of the. agents, in the 
informal delegation to Congress, through whom. the 
first application was made to the national . Legislature for 
advice. 

He was also appointed president ofa general couveil of 
safety. This body was established in January 1777, by 
the convention, which published the declaration of inde- 
pendence,as a temporary provision for the exigencies of the 
State, until a constitution could be formed. By this beard 
were exercised for more thana year the most unlimited 
powers. Tothem were assigned as well the judiciary, as 
the executive functions ; and in neither were they directed 
by any law or rule but their own discretion. ~ A principal 
part of their duty related to concerns imnvediately connect- 
ed with the American war,—the raising of troops,—the ap- 
prehension and discipline of the tories,—~and the confisca- 
tion of their estates for the publickuse. © This council were 
not, in the exercise of these powers, limited by any serupu - 
lous regard to the forms of conviction, or modes of punish- 
ment, adopted by the experience of older governments. — 
Justice was administered in.the most summary style. The 
most usual offence, which came within their: cognizance, 
was a.suspicion of enmity to the country; and a common 
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penalty was the administration of what was paigitently 
called the beach. seal.* 

In July 1777, the convention sgn assembled, and Col. 
Chittenden was chosen chairman. » Agreeably to their pre- 
vious declaration and resolution, the representatives of the 
people adopted a bill of rights anda frame of government, 
little differing from our present constitution. © The first le- 
gislature under it met at Windsor, March 12, 1778: when 


* The following extracts from the journal of this extraordina- 
ry Council will shew the. manner in which their powers were 
exercised. ‘They furnish only a specimen of the whole; and 
are inserted here as a political curiosity, as well as to preserve 
so precious a rclique of the early history of our State. 





“ State of Vermont, 
In Council of Safety, August 27, 1777. 

“Whereas this Council have received aletter from Capt. 
Burroughs of Arlington, acquainting us that our scouts had taken 
all the stock of every kind from Auger Hawley’s wife of Rupert, 
and she had made application to him fora cow, as her children 
was in a suffering condition.—T hese are therefore to require you 
to let her have one cow for the time being out of the first cows 
you take from any disaffected person. 

By order of the Council, 
Lt. M. P, Commissioner of sequestration.” 





“ To Mr. Harris, You are hereby directed to employ some 
men to harvest Mr. Breckenridges wheat and put the same in 
his barn, you also pay the expence out of the wheat, and what 
is not wanted for the use of the family you will keep until fur 
ther orders from this council. | 

By order of Council.” 


ET 


“ August 29, 1777. 
“ To Mr. David Fassett, Sir, 
You are to proceed.to the house of Mr. John Monro of Shafts- 
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the votes being counted, it was ascertained, that Col. Chit- 
tenden was elected to the office of thief magistrate, by a 
large majority of the votes of the freemen. 

The character of the first Governor ef Vermont corres- 
ponded with the sinrplicity of the manners and sentiments 
of the inhabitants. | Chosen from the class of plain, indus- 
trious farmers, he did:not, with his-‘new station, lay aside 
ihe manners, habiliments or employment of a farmer. He 





bury, and seize all his lands and effects of whatsoever name or 
nature, and bring all his writings, together with all his movea- 
ble effects to thts Council, excepting two cows, and such other 
effects as are wanted for the suppert of said Monro’s family, 
which you are to leave with the woman, taking a proper account 


of them. 
By order of Council.” 





“ To the Committee of safety in Winilsor, and the adjaccnt towns in 
this — 
GENTLEMEN, 

All such persons, as you shall have sufficient evidence exhib- 
ited against on trial as to prove them so‘for enemies to the liber- 
ties of America, as to be dangerous persons togo at large you 
will send to Westminster goal, and pat them m close confine- 
ment. If you send any prisoners ‘to said goal, you willsend a 
proper guard, provided it should happen before any prisoners or 
guards should be sent from this, 

By order of Council.” 





“To Mr. Benjamin Fassett, Sir, 

You are hereby directed to repair to Pownal and bring from 
some of the tories that are gone to the enemy or otherwise proved 
themselves to be enemies to their country a Toad of sauce for the 
use of the wounded prisoners here andmake returns to this coun- 
cil of what you bring and from whem, you-will leave sufficient 


Per order,” &c. 
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was less.distinguished by those exterior accomplishmeuis. 
and that equipage, which are now considered, so essential to 
the chief magistrate of asovereign, State, than by'a sound 
discerning intellect. , 

From the nature of the constitution, and the state of the 
country, most of the active and laborious duties of the gov- 
ernment devolved on the Governor and Council,as the ex- 
ecutive branch. On them, devolved, in fact, the duties 





September 3d, 1777. 
“Francis Breckenridge is permitted to return home and re: 
main on father’s home farm, and if found off to expect 39 lashes of 
the beach seal until further orders from this council.” 





“ In Council September 4th 1777. : 
This Council having before them Bennett Barsley, who stands 
charged with being an enemy to the United States of America 
having heard the witnesses and considered them with all the at- 
tending circumstances, do judge that the said Barsley is an ene- 


_ my to said States, and a dangerous person to go at large, there- 


fore order that he be committed to close confinement, until res 
leased by order of this Council. 
By order” &c. 


September 5th 1777. 

“Permit Arthur Bostwick to pass the guards from this to Man- 
chester, and remain on his farm during his good behavior, or the 
pleasure of this Council. 

Per order” Xe. 


“ Let him take his oxen and cart.” 
“ ‘To whom it may concern.” 





In Council of Safety 17th September 1777. 
Resolved, 'That'whatsoever of the goods or chattels, that was 
his property (viz. David Castle) has been taken by our scouts 
we make him no compensation but he to bear the loss, on the 
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belonging peculiarly to the executive department, as well 
as those of general conservators of the peace, a board of war 
and a committee of safety]; besides a share of those in le- 
gislation. The difficulties which Governor Chittenden and 
his council were compelled to encounter, were not confined 
to those embarrassments, which are always connected with 
organizing, and reducing to system, the various concerns of 
a newly established political State,—destitute as Vermont 





Council giving him the said Castle a pass to return to his habi- 
tation and there remain under our protection, on his good be- 
haviour for the future.’ | 





_“ In Council of Safety, September 24, 1777, 


Pursuant toa complaint made this Council by Henry Snyder 
for two horses stole, as will appear by the complaints on file. 

Sergt. John Bean and Alexander Gordon being apprehended 
and brought before this Council acknowledged themselves guilty 
Of stealing said horses : 

Therefore the Council having taken into consideration their 
cases do judge by the evidence and their own confession, that the 
act was theft, an atrocious crime that demands (by the. law of 
God and = that the prisoners, or persons found guilty should 


—_— - 


TThe following extracts from the journal of the Governor and 
Gouncil will illustrate how the powers of government and the 
rights of the people were understood at this period.. The limita- 
tion contained in the constitution did not, it will be seen, sud- 
denly change the character of the beack seal Council of Safety. 





« State of Vermont, 
In Council Arlington April 24th, 1778. : 
Whereas it has been represented to the Council by Austix 
Sealy, that you have taken from him a cow and calf, which is ei- 
ther the property of the State er hisson, this is therefore to re- 
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then was, of almost every social and moral) institution,» 
The reluctance of Congress to acknowledge. her indepen. 
dence compelled them to adopt many provisions for theState, . 
which-that body had made for the acknowledged members. 
of the union,—such asthe establishment of post-offices—~ 
corresponding with the common enemy and providing a 
circulating medium to supply the deficiency of specie cure 
rency. ‘The organization of a separate government, instead __ 





be made a publick example of to deter people from such vicious 
practices, the Council unwilling to see any person suffer are nev? . 
ertheless constrained in duty to themselves and constituents to 
order that the said John Bean and Alexander Gordon receive 
each 39 lashes on the naked back at the liberty pole in this place 
to satisfy the complaint and be discharged.—Mr. Josiah Brush 
the officer appointed to execute this warrant is appointed to see 
this judgment put in immediate execution. 
By order of Council” &c. 





* Henry Snyder appeared before the council and acknowledgs 
ed to have received eigteen pounds eighteen shillings for damage 
and cost in recovering his horses, 





quest andorder youto deliver the cow and caif to said Sealey, 
or to appear before this Council to give the reason, why you 
withhold said cow and calf forthwith, 
By order” &c. 
To A. M. | 





« April 28th. 
“ Mr. Joseph Smith is to sell the wheat that he has seized for- 
merly the property of Joseph Lewis, now stored at widow Potter’s 
and pay Mr. Sprague two pounds five shillings and six pence L. 
Money, and as much to himself, and the remainder to send by a 
safe hand tothe Treasurer of this State as soon as maybe. The 
money to be paid . Sprague and Mr. Smith is for travel to 
Bennington and giving evidence against said Lewis.” | 
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of terthinating, had rendered more fierce the dispute with 
New-York. The government ofthe State, alarmed at the 
decided position, which the people of Vermont had assum- 
ed in their own defence, remonstrated to Congress, in the 
most spirited manner, against their measures. While the 
contest was daily growing more serious, and threatning to 





—_—— 





¢ 


Iherefore the Council, on recensideration of the case 
of John Bean and Alexander Gordon have thought fit to 
take off the corporal punishment, and discharge them on their 
paying to the Council as an acknowledgement to the publick a 
fine of five pounds and nine shillings cost and receive a repre- 
mand from the Honorable the President of this Council.” 





“To Mr. David Sessions, Sir, 

You are to repair from this to Pawlet, there to apply tothe 
commanding officer, or Lieut. Ebenezer Hide, who will load you 
with plunder belonging to Col. Brown, which load .you are to de- 
liver safe to this Council. 

Per order of Council” &e. 





Whereas it has been represented to this council that the wife, 
of Jeremiah French late of Manchester (now in arms with the 
enemy ) is very turbulent and troublesome, where she now is and 
refuses to obey orders : 


“To Mr. Stephen Washburn, Sir 

“Youare hereby commanded to take said woman and his 
children that are now in Manchester, and transport them to head 
quarters at Rutland and then deliver them to the commanding 
‘officer, who will order a party of the men under his command to 
transport and guard ihem to some convenient placé on the east 
side of Lake Champlain, when she can go to the enemy in order 
to get to her husband, and also to take of her moveable estate 
formerly the property of said French, now in her possession, two 
feather beds and bedding, not exceeding eight sheets, six cover- 
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terminate in bloodshed, that assembly perplexed »by the 
repeated petitions, on the one side, and remonstrances: on 
the other, hesitated for some time, to adopt any measures, 
which should be offensive to either of the parties. They 
were at length, however, compelled-by the interference of 
New York, to administer to the Vermonters an admoni- 
tion to desist from exercising the powers of sovereignty 
and independence. And in several resolutions passed soon 
after, they in the most pointed manner, censure the pro- 
ceedings adopted in Vermont, as © wholly unwarrantable.” 
The Governor and Council, in answer to the first of these 





lidsor blankets, five plates, two platters, two basons, one quart 
cup and knives and forks, ifshe has such things, her own and her 
children’s wearing apparel. The rest of the moveables belong- 
ing to said estate, you will sell to the best advantage in order to 
defray the charge of transportation of her family. You will keen 
exact account of the overplus you will pay to the treasurer of this 
State. 

By order of Governor and Council.” 





“ In Council June 17th, 1778. | 

“ Upon the petition of Lurania Me’Clane praying to be dis- 
charged from her late husband, John Mec’Clane for certain rea- 
sons mentioned in her said petition, as by said petition on file 
may appear, he the said John Mc’Clane did not appear before 
this Council.—This Cuuncil having considered the petition and 
the matter contained therein with the evidence and their cireum- 
stances, do adjudge that said Lurauia of right ought to be dis- 
charged from the said John Mc’Clane and he is hereby divorced 
and therefore resolve and declare that the said Lurania be dis- 
charged from hin the said John Mec’Clane, and that she has a 
good and lawful right to marry to another man. 


By order” &c. 
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resolutions, and in-vindication of their proceedings, pub- 
lished an appeal to the publick,in which, they say ,—“ that 
the Congress of the United States had no right to inter, 
meddle in the internal police and,»government of Vermont ; 
That the State existed independent of any of tie thirteen. 
United Sates, and was not. accountable to them, or their 
representatives for liberty, the gift of a beneficent Creator ; 
They also declared, that they were,and ever had been,ready 
to bear their proportion of the burthen and expence of the 
war with Great Britain, whenever they were admitted in- 
to the Union with the other States: But they were not 
so far lost to all sense and honour, that after four years war 
with Britain, in which they had expended so much blood 
and treasure, that they should now give up every thing 
worth fighting for, the right of making their own laws, and 
choosing their own form of government, to the arbitra- 
ment and determination of any man, or body of men, une 
der heaven.” To the last mentioned resolutions, Govern- 
or Chittenden,by the advice of his council, remonstrated in 
a style of simplicity and firmness, which became the rep- 
resentatives of men, impressed with a deep persuasion of 
their right to independence, and which evinced the detéer- 
mined resolution of the people to support that right, Ina 
Jetter, addressed to Congress, he again tenders a union 
with the other States, but says—“ that, as they were not 
included in the thirteen United States, if necessitated to it 
they were at liberty to offer, or accept, terms of cessation 
of hostilities with Great Britain, for, on proviso, that nei- 
ther Congress, nor the Legislatures of those States, which 
they represent, will support Vermont, in her. indepens 
dence, but devote her tothe usurped government. of any, 
other power, she had not the most distant motive to cons . 
tinue hostilities with Great Britain, and maintain an ime 
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portant frontier for the betiefit of the United States, and 
for vio other reward’ than the ungrateful ‘one, of beng en: 
slaved by them.” 

"This firmness in the Vermonters produced additional 
delay'in the’ decisions of Congress. — =Biit a plan of ‘policy, 
which was adopted at this time, extremely  characterist- 
ick of the leading men of the State, had an influence uport 
that body, much more powerful, and promised to produce 
for their interésts, what no petitions nor remonstrances; 
could effect.The British in Canada and the United States 
observing the embarrassing condition of Vermont, and the 
spirit, which her contest had excited, indulged the hope ~! 
attaching her to the interests of the crown. Accordingly, 
in February 1781, several letters were written by a ‘Brit. 
ish officer if New-York to Ethan Allen; then an active and 
leading partizan, tendering suitable rewards for his co-op- 
ération. ‘These were immediately communicated to Gove 
ernor Chittenden, who with a calculating foresight peculiar 
to himself, saw at once the benefit, which might be made 
to result from them to the’ interests of Vermont. By his 
advice, and that of a few other friends, no reply was made 
to the communications. Letters of similar import were 
received by several of the principal inhabitants; and prof- 
fers were several times personally made to the agents of 
the State, sent into Canada to negociate the exchange of 
prisoners. These several applications uniformly received 
an indirect and evasive reply, which, while it could not 
be construed into an acgeptance of the proffer, kept alive, 
in‘the friends of Great Britain, a hope of ultimate success. 
This plan was designed to promote a double object. The 
American government, by withdrawing its troops from 
their protection had compelled them to substitute policy, 
for forcey in warding off an invasion from the com- 
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mon énemy. And the apprehensions, which micht 
be created in Congress, by a suspicion that Vermont would: 
recede from their interest, were expected to produce a. 
more favorable treatment. —QOnly seven persons besides the 
Governor were admitted tothe secrets of ‘this plan. © It 
was not safe moré extensively to hint ‘the design. “So firm: 
ly were the people attached to the Americat: cause, ‘that 
no persuasions, and no’ foree, could lave quelled the dis- 


that encouragement was given to the British. 


‘eontent, which would have been produced by a suspicion 


Whether’ this system of policy can be justified on the 
strict principles of morality, we shall not stop to argue.— 
Bat, that it was a plan, extremely well adapted fo pro- 
mote its design, and is seldom surpassed by the deepest po- 
litical schemers, is obvious, as well from its Character as its 
result. “Suspicions had already prevailed, that’ negocia- 
tions’ were carried on for an union between Vermont and 
the British government. A letter on this subject from the 
minister for foreign affairs to the commander of the British 
forces was intercepted and published in Philadelphia, dur- 
ing’ the session of Congress in that place. ‘This circum- 
stance instantly produced resolutions which were under- 
stood to guarantee the admission of Vermont into the union 
with a single condition ; which was immediately complied 
with. But indecision and delay still characterized the 
proceedings of Congress.’ And the people of Vermont, 
weary of the ill success of their repeated petitions and re- 
monstrances, dissatisfied with the varying and doubtful pol- 
icy of that body, and having acquired competent means of 
supporting a separate government, become indifferent to 
the union, until New-York, in the year 1789, alike weary 


of a hopeless contest, offered terms of pacification. 
were immediately accepted, and Vermoit, without resis- 
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tance, was admitted into the union, on the 18th day of Feb. 
1791. 

During the whole of this difficult period, Gov. Chittenden 
was led, by his station and his genius,to bear a principal part 
in the labours and responsibility, which devolved on the 
government 5 and retained, with only a temporary dimin- 
ution, the general confidence of the people until his death. 
In the summer of 1797 he resigned his ofice. He had then 
long been afflicted with a dropsy, by which he had, for 
some months, been confined to his house, and rendered in- 
capable of discharging the numerous duties of his station. 
With this complaint he died on the 25th of August of that 
year.—Ile left, at his death, a widow who still sur- 
vives, and anumerous family of children, all of whom have 
eccupied a respectable standing in society. Among them 
is His Excellency Martin Chittenden, the present chief 
magistrate of Vermont —When driven from his farm in 
Williston, by the depredations of the enemy, he was forc- 
ed to sell a large estate, which he had left in Connecticut, 
the avails of which were soon exhausted by the encreased 
expences of his family, and by the depreciation of the pa- 
per money of that Jay. But by persevering industry, he 
left his family in possession of a large estate. 

Of the.character of Governor Chittenden we have little 
toadd to what has been pourtrayed in this sketch. It had 
not, as the reader will observe, been rendered brilliant by 
any ornaments of learning er refinement. He had not been 
educated in the schools of politicks, or philosophy, and his 
course of life had prevented any considerable application 
to books. He was truly 

« Sapiens abnormis, crassaque Minerva.” 
As a politician, he depended less on that kind of knowl. 


edge, which is derived from extensive reading, than upon 
2C 
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an acute observation, and a deep insight into the human 
character. His most prominent trait was, a kind of intui- 
tive discernment of the sentiments and dispositions of oth- 
ers. By a few apparently unmeaning enquiries, or an ap- 
parently careless. attention to the remarks of others, he 
would discover their leading opinions, while they were en- 
tively. unapprehensive of disclosing the secrets of their 
characters. He, of course, was acquainted with the mo. 
tives of action, by which mankind are generally influenced ; 
which, mingling, as he did, with all classes of society, gave 
him an extensive’controul over the passions and opinions 
of those, with whom he was conversant. Hf he had been 
biessed with the advantages ofan early and systematick 
education, we apprehend, his talents were such, as would 
have rendered him @ politician and statesman conspicious 
on any theatre of action. 

The ability, with which he discharged the duties of chief 
magistrate, and the entire confidence of the people in his 
administration, are sufliciently evinced by his repeated ele- 
vation to that office. Excepting one year, he was annually 
chosen Governor for twenty years, from the first organiza- 
tion of the Government, until hisdeath. Soon after the 
affairs of Vermont had assumeda systematick appear- 
ance, many men of more science, and of professional educa- 
tion were drawn into the State. These mendid not read- 
ily assent to the manner, in which the powers of govern- 
ment were administered. Governor Chittenden had been 
president of the Council of Safety, whici had not been un- 
der the controul of law, or constitution ; and many of the 
mentbers of that extraordinary-body were members of the 
new Council. After the organization of the government, 
they continued to manage their powers, in many respects, 
as in their discretion, they judged, would promote the pub- 
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lick interest, independent ofa scrupulously technical, or le- 
gal construction of the constitution; and undoubtedly as. 
sumed some powers not strictly delegated to them.. Al. 
though there was no provision, to that purpose, they. had 
continued to exercise,the right of appointing, without the 
assistance of the General Assembly, the. judicial and other 
ofiicers of the several counties, when needed, and of. filling 
vacancies in their own body. A remnant of this stretch of 
power still remains in our legislative proceedings, which, 
although not authorized by the constitution, being sanc- 
tioned by an.express statute and long practice, and being 

beneficial to the publick welfare, will not, we apprehend, 

be again questioned. We referto the power of origina- 

ting bills, as a constituent. dranch of the Jegislature.—A 

dificrence of opinions on these, sybjects, had created a pare 

ty against the governor, so strong, that, at the election, in 
1789, nochoice was made by the freemen. . The legisla- 

ture chose. another gentleman to fill the office. . But the 

succeeding .year Governor Chittenden was re-elected by 
an increased majority. And he was so emphatically the 
man of the people, that, we suspect, no other person .conld 
have succeeded inan election, while he retained the pow- 
ers of his mind. 

Governor Chittenden was rigidly republican in his po- 
litical opinions, In the party politicks, which have divided 
the people of the United States, from the adoption of the 
federal constitution, and which had been lamentably exten. 
ded in their effects by the extraordinary occurrences of 
the French revolution, he had never taken so active a part 
as to render himself obnoxious to either party. In his ad. 
ministration, he pursued a course of compromise between 
the two. But, it was generally understood, and, no doubt 
correctly, that he was in sentimet atlached to the party, 
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at the head of which stood Mr. Jefferson, in opposition te 
the administration of General Washington and Mr. Ad- 
ams, 

To his private character we cannot bear more correct, 
or more honourable testimony, than the universal senti- 
ment of approbation, which prevailed in his own town and 
neighbourhood, where he was most intimately known.— 
He there took the lead in all acts of charity publick and 
private, and in all deeds, which tended to promote the 
order and good of society. pant 5 

The character of the first governor of Vermont will not 
descend to posterity with any of that meteor-like effulgence 
which inso many men dazzles the multitude for a day, 
while it strews its path with desolation and wretchedness. 
But no man perhaps was better calculated, by his endow- 
ments, for the post to which he was assigned,in managing the 
concerns of the State,in the commencement of its existence; 
and he made himself useful in every station, in which he 
was called to act: A better eulogy than can be pronoun- 
ced on many of those, who figure so splendidly on the page 


of history. 
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Upon the causes of the T ides, there are two theories. 
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By the Nentcnian theory both tides.are attributed to the 
attraction of the sun and moon, especially the latter.. By 
the centrifugal theory, the tide on the side of the earth op- 
posite tothe moon is attributed to the centrifugal force ari- 
sing from the revolution ofthe earth around the. common 
centre of the earth and moon. . The former receives the 
support of philosophers generally ;_ the latter has some ad- 
vocates. Respecting the cause of the tide next to the 
moon, both theorists are agreed. Both agree also with re- 
spect to the revolution of the earth and moon round their 
common centre of gravity. The point now to be consider. 
ed is, whetherthe opposite tide is caused by the centrifugal 
force. Ifit bethe cause, the phenomena must agree with 
the theory. Let them be compared in. several respects. 

1. The velocity of the earth in revolving round the 
common centre is the same, when the moon is itfapogee and 
perigee. Hence the centrifugal force will be equal at 
these times, and, other things being the same, the tides 
must be equal. But it is a fact, other things being the 
same, that both tides.are greater when the moon is nearest 
the earth, and Jess when it is farthest from the earth. The 
phenomena differ, therefore, from the theory. 

Upon the ceutrifugal theory, the sun can have no influ- 
ence in producing the opposite tide fromthe beginning of 
the last to the end of the first quarter. During this peri- 
od his attraction must co-operate, ina greater or less de- 
gree, with gravity on the earth, and tend, like the 
moon’s influence, to depress the waters on the opposite side 
of the earth. At the quadraturesthis opposing force would 
be removed, and from the end of the first to the beginning 
of the last quarter, would tend to raise the water, and the 
opposite tide would be greater. But this consequence is 
opposed by fact. Atthe quadratures both tides are smal!. 
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er than, atnew or full,moon. If the quadeature and apo- 
gee happen at the same time, the tides are smaller still,— 
And. if the moon is¢ in quadrature and perigee at the same 
time, both tides are higher than they otherwise would }e, 
and arecalled middling tides which would, werc not this 
the case, be Jom tides... These circumstances prove heyond 
a doubt, that the attraction of the moon has a material in- 
fluence in producing the opposite tide. 

2. The.reason which originated and supports the cen- 
trifugal theory, viz. the difficulty of conceiving and believ- 
ing that.altraction-coincicing mith the earth's gravity should 
cause the opposite tide, isattended with one consequence, 
which proves the theory false. |The moon’s attraction is 
congiderably stronger in perigee than iv apogee. It will, 
therefore, diminish the effect of the centrifugal force in the 
former cas® more than in the latter, and, as the centrifu- 
gal force is the same at both these points, the tide must be 
less in the former than inthe latter case, other things be- 
ing the same. But the fact is directly the reverse. ‘The 
opposite tide—and both tides are higher at the former time 
than at the latter. This is a necessary consequence, and 
overthrows the theory itis intended to support. 

There is, indeed, no difficulty in conceiving that both 
tides may be produced by the attraction of the sun, if En- 
field’s statement be taken, that the side of the earth towards 
the rzoon is more attracted than the farther’ side, so that 
the farther side may be considered to be aitracted from 
the centre. The opposite tide isthe necessary conse. 
quence of the attraction. 

3. In calculations:'to determine the times of high water 
at any. place when observations have been made, no de- 
pendance is placed upon the quantity of the centrifugal 
force. It doesnot even enter into the calculatior, and, for 
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this obvious reason, it has no influence. But it is netes- 
sary tointroduce the distance of the moon’ from the earth, 
and its angulardistance from the sun. But, from what has 
been advanced, it is obvious, that if these data are to the 
purpose, the centrifugal force must be far removed fron it. 
The correspondence of calculations with penomena,’ is no 
small argument, that atheory, which must introduce diff. 
erent data, cannot be true. 

4, The centrifugal force must be adequate, and no 
more than adequate, to produce the opposite tide. One 
philosopher asserts that the centrifugal force, as it arises 
froma velocity of about three-fourths of a‘mile in one 
minnte, can hardly be thought adequate tothe effect. Cal. 
culation may show the truth of this assertion,and of the cen- 
trifugal theory. aeah 

The velocity of the earth in its diurnal revotution is a- 
bout 17.3 miles per minute at the equator. The centrifus 
gal force arising from this velocity, diminishes gravity by 
its =},th part. Ifthe earth had been originally a sphere, 
from the centrifagal force its equatorial diameter would 
have been lengthened several miles; about 14 miles; A 
centrifugal force, arising from the revolution of the earth 
around the centre of gravity between it and the moon, 


must produce-a similar enlargement of the diameter where’ 


the epposite tide is, if this force be its cause. Its height can 
be easily estimated. 
J{ the moon be 1, th of the earth, which is Newton’s es- 


Limate nearly, and, if the moons distance from the earth: 
be 240000 miles, the distance of the earth’scentre from the 


centre of gravity, will be about 5350 miles. To this add 
the semi diameter of the earth, 3985 miles, and we have 
the radius of the earth’s orbit round the commofi centre, 
the circumference of which is about 62000 miles. 
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time in which the earth revolves in this orbit is 4252% 
minutes, and its velocity per min.is 1.45 mule. Hence 
may easily be found the proportion of this centrifugal force 
togravity. In onesecond, it would carry a body through 
szigth of a foot nearly, which has to 16.1 foot, the force of 
gravity, the ratio of Lto about 100000. _—By the centrifu- 
gal force gravity would be diminished about its =5,,,oth 
part. This would caase the semi diameter of the earth to 
lengthen about 100 feet, and would be the height of the 
opposite tide. 

If it be true, as’stated in the New Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, that the moon is only g? of the earth; the velocity 
of the earth round the common centre will be near 1 jth 
mile per minute, and the centrifugal force will diminish 
gravity about its ,,¢,,, th part, and cause a tide of towards 
100 feet. But either of these forces would produce a tide 
so much greater thanis ever known, that we cannot be- 
lieve the centrifugal force is its cause. 

That this force is much tuo great will also be evident by 
comparing it with Newton’s estimate of the force necessary 
to produce the tides. By calculation, he found the force 
of the sunin moving the waters is tothe force of grav- 
ity as 1 to 12868200, and from observations thence dedu- 
ced, the moon’s force to be to gravity, as lto 2371400, 
which is only the twenticth part of the least of the above 
centrifugal forces. 

Allowing that his estimate of the forces must respect the 
tide towards the moon, a force so much greater must cause 
the opposite tide to be vastly higher than ever takes place. 
There may perhaps be causes to prevent the waters from 
rising so high—but what are they? The attraction of the 
sun and moon, when it opposed the opposite tide, would do 
but little towards preventing it. Besides, the centrifugal 
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force would be directly opposed to gravity, and act to the 
greatest effect, even when the moon is not in the equator, 
for one straight line would join the centres of the earth ad 
nioon, and the vertex of the tide. And even if the above 
calculations be erroneous, the forementioned considerations 
are directly contrary tu the centrifugal theory. 

But, if the centrifugal force can produce a tide, why is 
not there a tide caused by the centrifugal force which 
arises from the revolution of the earth round the centre 
between il and the sun. _ As the velocity of the earth in 
ils orbit is about 19 miles per second, the centrifugal furce 
thence arising, would diminish gravity by ils zpooth part. 
The tide would rise mileshigh. The Atlantic and Pacific 
would long since have been connected by breaking down 
the Andes. 

_In the above calculations the earth has. been considered 
asa sphere, and the change in gravity, which might be 
produced by the alteration of the figure of the earth has not 
been considered—it could not materially effect. the argu- 
ment. It has been supposed also, that the several orbits 
were circles, while they are eclipses ; this will not much 
diminish the argument. it has been supposed also, tlrat 
there iso want of water in the ocean, which would pre- 
vent the tide from rising so high as theory must allow.— 
When it is recollected how much the tides are raised by a 
{xvorable gale, there will be reason to believe, that a force 
‘wenty times greater than that which produces one tide, 
would by the opposite tide .inurdate and destroy most of 
the cities on the globe.if not deluge and destroy a large pro- 
portion of the towns and villages. 

In view,of such conclusions, the mind turns to the ef. 
tects of the centrifugal force, which must arise. from the 
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revolution of {he moon round the centre of gravity,upon the 
nioon itself. Her gravity would be diminished about +3,5th 
and with tio counteracting cause, her opposite tide, if she 
Have oteans of sufficient extent, would sweep-over the tops 
of the highest mountains, which Hershell has calculated.— 
This supposes her density to be the same with the earth’s 
and her diameter to be 2140 miles. Newton calculated-her 
density to be greater than the earth’s,—later philosophers 
make it less. This would cause the tide to be different. 
' But the advocates of the centrifugal theory may ask, 
what becomes of the centrifugal force? As the revolu- 
tion isacknowledged, how is this force comteracted? If 
the above conclusions be correct, it is sufficient to say that 
their theory is not tenable, and: to call apon them to assist 
in answering a question, which does not belong to the sub- 
ject. Though the writer may not be able to satisfy them 
upon this point, it may be proper to observe, that if the 
moon’s orbit were a circle, of which the radius was her 
present mean distance, viz. 240000 miles, her revolution 
would be performed in the same time that it now is at a 
mean rate, and, conseqiently, the centrifugal force would 
be the same as calculated above. But there would be no 
opposite tide produced by it. For in this case, the centri- 
petal force would be equal to the centrifugal, and, each 
particle of the earth would if no other cause operated, re- 
tain its place fixed It is probably, though not as evidently, 
proper, to enquire what becomes of the centrifugal force in 
the latter as inthe former case. The moon’s orbit is not a 
circle, but it is nearly so. The ratio of her distances at 
quadrature and perigee, is stated by Newton to beas 7@ 
to 6’. She will not benearer the earth at perigee than at 
quadrature by'more than 3430 miles. As the orbit in 
which the earth revolves rouad Lae common ceaire is simi- 
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lar to the moon’s, if the mean distance of the further side 
be, as above, 9830 miles, the least distance of the same will 
be about 9690 miles, making a difference of only 140 miles. 
It can hardly be supposed, at first view, that this will cause 
the difference in the rise of the waters, If it should be 
advocated however, the theory would be very different 
from the other, and also new. It is believed to be capable 
of rigid demonstration, that this hypothesis cannot be true. 
But waving this consideration, the supposition would. not be 
consistent with the phenomena. For at two points, the 


centripetal and centrifugal forces would -be equal; and | 


twice in every lunar month we should not have any tide. 
The writer in the Repertory, page 288, asserts that * the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces are always, equal.”, . If 
the earth were a sphere, ora spheroid, by the revolution 
on its axis, the waters would be equidistant on the opposite 
sides, and, if it should then revolve round. a ,centre of 
gravity and the central forces be equal, each particle would 
preserve the same place as befure. There would then be 
no tide from this cause. As much asa particle should 
tend from the centre of the earth, it would tend towards 
it, and the oval ferm of the waters could not be produced. 
And whenever the central forces become equal, the same 
mist be the effect. For the waters.would form a sphere 
or spheroid, as its natural form might be. Let the writer 
assimie any form of bodies, such that the form will remain 
when it revolves on its axis, and then’ suppose it.to revolve 
in any orbit, so that the centrifugal and centripetal force 

shall always: be equal, he will then havea counteracting 
force such that no tide can be produced by the centrifugal. 
Upon the whole, the centrifugal theory appears to be con- 
aay" to some calculations, aid embarrassed by some facts. 
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INTELLIGENCE. ° 


The number of young gentlemen,who were honoured with 
the degree of Bachclor of Arts at the Coileges and Univers 
sities of New-England, in the year 1814. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE - . ° - 
WILLIAMS’ COLLEGE - - ots VGA SY 
aboin COLLEGE pend out a 
BROWN UNIVERSITY : ° ‘ - 47 
DARTMOUTH UNIVERSITY = . . » 33 
YALE COLLEGE - . - - "$1 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY -« . - ~. 60 
TOTAL NUMBER ° . - « 293 
—O+ oe 
A SINGULAR OCCURRENCE, 


January 4.—On Sunday last after the performance of 
the funeral service over the remains of a woman in Shores 
dich Church Yard, and when the coffin had been nearly 
covered with earth, a moan was heard from the grave, 
which arrested the hand of the grave digger ; and it was 
foliowed by another, which convinced him that the sound 
came from the coffin. No time was lost by the persons 
still remaining around the grave to opeuit, when the wo- 
man. was found struggling for breath. She was immedi- 
ately carried into the vestry room, where she revived, and 
was shortly afterwards carried home, 

_ London Paper. 
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INAUCURATION. 


“On Wediiesday, the Rev. Edward Everett, late pastor of 
the Brattle-street Society, was with the usual solemnities, 
inducted to the office of Professor ‘of Greek Literature in 
Harvard University upon the foundation lately establish- 
ed by some unkown benefactor. | The ceremony was per- 
formed in the new Chape!,University Hall, where a numer- 
ous assembly was collected to witness the interesting scene. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. President Kirkland. An 
address in Latin was delivered by the President, explain- 
ing the nature and advantages, of the institution, and one 
in the same language by the Professor elect, announcing 
his acceptance of the offite, both distinguished by classical 
elegance and purity. Mr. Evereti’s inaugural discourse 
was in English. Ofthis performance it would be d.fficult 
to speak in too high terms. _ Ina manner at once convine 
cing and eloquent, it explained the benefits¢o be derived 
from the culture of the Greek language and literature ;— 
more especially from their connection with the true under- 
standing of the sacred writings. 

Mr. Everett, will, we understand ina few days, set sail 
for Europe, where he proposes to pass some time in prepar- 
ing for greater usefulness in the branch of literature to 
which he has devoted himself. _ | 

| Weekly Messenger. 


—09+o= 
The whole number of houses destroyed in Moscow was 


6352—of which 4428 have been re-built, with modern im« 
provements, ° London Paper. 
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SIR EDWARD PaCKENHA®. | 


Lieut. Gen. Sir Edward Packenham, was an Irishmap,. 
by birth and family. He was brother-in-law to Lord Wel- 
lington, and brother and presumptive heir to the Earl of 
Longford, with an estate worth 30,000/ per annum. Next 
to Lord Wellington, he'was génerally considered the best 
officer in the British service, He distinguished himself in 
the war of the peninsula, and held an important command 
in the army, which invaded France prior to the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. 


<1 
LEAD MIKE. 
Found tn Ancram, Colunibia County, N. Y. 


We have heard with great pleasure that a very valuas 
ble Jead mine bas been discovered in the town of Ancram 
in this county, on the estate of John Livingston, Esq. of 
Oak-Hill, and that preparations are making for working it 
upon an extensive scale in the spring. The ore, of which 
a very considerable quantity has alveady been got out, is 
said to be very rich, and there is every indication that it is 

inexhaustible. We also understand the proprietor cone 
templates erecting a rolling machine for making sheet lead 
and the manufactory of white lead we presume will follow 
of course. ‘The vast importance of this discovery to our 
country indices us to wish-the working of it may be atten. 
ded with all possible success.- ~ The present high price of 
lead, and particularly of white lead, renders this discovery 
particularly interésting at ‘this momett—and we indulge a 
very strong expectation that this State at least will ina 
short time, no longer be dependent for these necessary artic- 
Jes on foreign importation. Hudson Paper. 
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— WOLF. 
its et ae 


_/ ORLEANS, FRANCE DEG. QneA terrible accident, has spread 
terror in the communes. bordering upon the forest of Or. 
eans. A wolf, on the 6th inst. sprung upon a group of 
women who were working inthe.woods. It wounded 
eight and killed, two, The eight wounded ones were carri- 
ed to the. Hotel Dieu of Orleans, where they, were taken 
care of by the religious, persons, who are always ready to 
comfort the unfortunate. MM. Baron Talleyrand: our_pre- 
fect, ordered a general pursuit after the animal, and atten- 
ded himself, accompanied by Gen. Colbert, colonel of the 


royal lancers, the colouel ofthe 14th, and many other. offi, 


cers of those.two corps. The animal was killed by a 
svood cutter near Gercottes, with one stroke of an hatchet, 
in the act of springing to.devaur him. 


2*t <2 


CHINESE NEW-TESTAMENT. 


LONDON, DEC, 9.—-The Rey. Robert Morrison, a mission- 
ary from the London Miss, Society, and translator for the 
East India Company at.Canton. has at last finished the 
difficult task of translating the new testament into the Chi- 
nese language, The last arrival from, China brought fifty 
copies of this extraordinajy work,. They, have, been distri- 
buted among the colleges, public libraries, aud to some, 
dignitaries of the church.—-Cyusier, 


appease 
- RUSSIAN, BIBLE, SOCIETY, 


PETERS 3URGH, nov. 14—The Bible Society at ‘Peters- 
burgh has printed in the couse of two years, 38,700 bi- 
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bles. in.seven different la guages, and the committees who 
form sub-divisions of the principal society have printed 
31,500 bibles in four languages. The paper aloue has 
cost 90,000 rubles, ” ; Maar 


=<=+ Oo 
MILITARY ACADEMY—WEST- POINT, N. ¥, 


The following, we learn, is the organization of this 
highiy respectable Military Schoo] ; 

Brig. Gen. JOSEPH G. SWIFT, Suteviatendesss JA» 
RED MansrFie.p, Esq. Professor of Nat. and Exp. Philoso- 
phy; David B. Douglass, Assistant; Anorew. Exxicort 
Prof. Mathematicks; John Wright, Assist. Alden Patridge, 
Prof Engincering ; William Evelyth, 4ssistant ; Claudius 
B. Thatcher, Teacher of the French Language !—Christian 
E. Zoeller, de. Draning ; Pieice T homas, Assist. Sword- 
Master: Rev. Adam Emp.e, Chaplain and. Prof. of Ethics; 
A. Walsh, Surgeon, ‘The nuniber of Cadets is two hun- 


dred and fiity. 
C. Patriot. 





att 
A NEW AND INTERESTING WORK. 


We are authorized to state, (says the New-York Com. 
mercial Advertiser.) that a new work is very nearly ready 
for the préss, to be entitled 

“ Observations on the States of New England and Nen= 
York, made during a series of Journeys, from 1796 to 1813, 
by the Rev. Dr. Daight, President of Yale College.” 

.. These observations, we understand, relate to the tepog. 
raph y; soil, climate, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
settlement, jurispradence, manners, learning, morals, reli. 
gion &c. ot these otates. 





























